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COMMON SENSE. 


A few thoughts on this commonplace and ancient topic — 
or rather, on this ever new and transcendental topic — are 
here modestly submitted for what they are worth. Philos- 
ophy, it seems, has not had much to say of it as such, though 
much, it may be, under another name. 

There is discussion of almost everything pertaining to 
thought, faculty, and conduct. Metaphysical and moral 
systems spring up like the successive or alternate growths 
in forests,— creeds and doctrines without number, opinions 
of every shade, with every sort of reason for them, subtile 
distinctions which require a mental microscope. Theory, 
science, taste, genius, reason, understanding; systems prac- 
tical, sceptical, empirical, mystical, transcendental,— every- 
body talks of such, and seeks for definitions. But the sys- 
tem above and beneath systems, of which every one believes 
himself a believer, the oracle which all pretend to trust and 
make their boast of, the something which the individual 
takes for granted in himself, thinking it better far than 
genius or learning or imagination or profundity; our every- 
day, homeliest sort of judgment; that in us which always 
judges and never lets itself be judged, which prides itself 
upon commonness, which is ever ready to call originality to 
account, to hint that genius is insane, that learning is mere 
stuffing, that philosophy is moonshine, and imagination 
child’s play; that which, while it complacently makes such 
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great pretensions, not one of you, most modest readers, but 
would reckon it an insult, were I to hint that it was not 
yours,— that commonest quality or faculty or talent (call 
it what you will) seems to have been overlooked, or looked 
away from, by metaphysicians, and to go at large, irresponsi- 
ble and undefined. Holding this wide charter and this high 
opinion of itself, it is like pride under a monk’s coarse tobe, 
and calls itself by the very humble name of “Common 
SEnsE.” Commonly speaking, it is the commonest kind of 
sense,— so common that philosophy takes no note of it, yet 
of such authority, at least among the Philistines, that both 
philosophy and genius must beware of treading on its toes. 
Is it not worth considering for an hour? 

Certainly, he who should know all that the common 
sense of mankind teaches would be very wise. When we 
carelessly appeal to it, we own a higher principle, summon 
a greater witness, than we are aware. We trust to it to 
save us from strange philosophies, from dreamy theory, from 
unpopular convictions, from radical and startling innova- 
tions, from extravagant hopes and discontents and too ideal 
aims. As if common sense never led men into these “un- 
pleasantnesses”! As if a man, trusting in his common 
sense, were quite so sure to keep himself within the pale 
of customary, current notions! As if common sense, can- 
didly consulted, always spoke like the retained counsel of 
conventionalism! If each man dared to ask himself what in 
his heart of hearts he does believe; if the secret, half-uncon- 
scious convictions in all breasts could for once shine out; if 
men only thought as they only can and must think when 
left to themselves, with no artificial guidance or cramming, 
— would the result often be identical with the outwardly 
established faith? Do the secret hearts of men ever chime 
exactly with an established code on any subject? Follow 
your common sense unflinchingly, and you will soon be sur- 
prised to find where it has led you. Follow your common 
sense, if you wish to shock the prejudices of the many. 
Follow it, if you would be singular, as the world goes. Ask 
your heart how it is in any matter. Like a simple, un- 
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mistrusting child, consult that inward oracle as you would 
your watch, and then look and see whether society has so 
settled it and so stamped it. 

Surely, it was for reposing such trust in an inward oracle 
that Socrates died ; that Shelley became infamous to a world 
without eyes for purity like his; that Shakespeare grew out 
of all shape and rule to the dismay of the French critics, 
and finally to the destruction of their rules; that Luther 
found out the pope to be only a fallible mortal like himself ; 
that women and men of tender conscience have become 
radical reformers in their day; and that the whole brood 
of perfectionists, transcendentalists, non-conformists, and 
“come-outers,”’ has sprung into existence. They looked 
first into themselves to find where they were; and now 
here they are, and who shall gainsay them? “As God 
lives,” they will tell you, “we could not be honest and 
stand on any lower ground. In the name of common sense, 
we chose the path which opened before us as the clearest 
and the shortest: we knew there was another more cir- 
cuitous, more inviting, more recommended by the ‘solid 
men’ of Athens, more travelled,— leading, too, directly past 
the church, the tavern, and the jail, and all the other re- 
spectable institutions, into the middle of the market-place ; 
but there what we required was not for sale, and why 
should we go there? There was no peace for our souls, 
nothing but manners and practices which rudely gave the 
lie to the most sacred dictates of our hearts, anid shamed 
what was best within us.” In this strain have reformers, 
heroes, martyrs, in all ages, made confession. It is by trust- 
ing simple instincts —common sense — that men lift them- 
selves to these moral attitudes. It is by daring to reason on 
great matters with the same candor and simplicity that we 
all instinctively reason about the little practical details of 
life, in which truth involves less danger. 

Now, then, we get a first approximate though superficial 
definition. ‘Common sense,” we say, is the simple, natural 
way of thinking. For the whole lower stratum of small 
practical affairs, this simple and natural way of thinking 
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holds good by common consent. But applied to questions 
of the highest import, which in their nature never yield a 
final answer,— to themes of universal interest, too great for 
our individual limitations, and therefore more or less in- 
volved in mystery and seeming contradiction, like the relig- 
ious and metaphysical and ethical problems which have 
vexed every age,— this simple and natural way of thinking 
has always failed to set the question at rest, failed to find 
uniform reply. Men were too weak to wait without reply. 
So they resorted to authority, that something might be ac- 
counted settled, whether satisfactory or not, and then passed 
sentence of excommunication upon the simple and natural 
way of thinking, labelling it (or libelling) “poor unaided 
human reason,” and restricting the name “common sense” 
to that pettifogging shrewdness which uses all its insect 
eyes without danger in the way of bargains and economy, 
where there is no hunt for heresies. This the great Teacher 
saw, and said, “ The children of this world are wiser in their 
generation than the children of the Light.” A sharp per- 
ception, with the certainty of instinct, guides us in our little 
worldly matters. We dare not exercise the same in the 
great questions of principle, in the higher fields of inquiry, 
in the business of the soul, in the criticism of opinions, of 
old usages, and of the social compact between men. It 
would doubtless lead to mighty revolutions. But it is late 
to talk in this way. He must be plunged into a long sleep, 
who is nof alive to the fact that these mighty revolutions 
have been and are taking place all around us; and this 
through the awakening of that higher and nobler common 
sense, that daring to see things simply, and to seek the so- 
lution of great problems in those unavoidable convictions 
which we find within us, so deeply rooted that we cannot 
escape from them except by abnegation of our own identity. 
Is it not fair to call this common sense ? 

We have so far, generally and hastily, defined common 
sense to be the simple and natural way of thinking. Two 
other definitions let me offer, to complete the account. 
There is the popular and there is the philosophical defini- 
tion,— both implied in the one already given. 
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In the popular use of the term, “ Common Sense” is that 
sort of plain, homely, every-day intelligence which is neither 
above nor below the level of ordinary comprehension. Its 
appeal is to experience. Its judgment is good so far as its 
experience goes. Not star-gazing in the ideal, it knows its 
way about in the actual. Never trying to lift itself by 
its own ears, it does not get laughed at. It has a definite- 
ness, a positiveness which sis refreshing, and which must 
needs carry with it a very imposing authority. There is 
always something more convincing in the way in which a 
farmer talks about his crops, or a merchant about supply 
and demand (though he gets mystified with “tariff” ), than 
there can be in a philosopher’s statement of principles, or an 
enthusiast’s eloquent appeal in behalf of some grand moral 
enterprise. The poet, the philanthropist, the idealist, 
whether in philosophy or in social reform, never can prove 
his visions true until in the fulness of time they stand real- 
ized. He is obliged to invoke the aid of an untried prin- 
ciple called “ Faith,” a quite mysterious and celestial coun- 
sellor, for whom popular common sense has always manifested 
a strong aversion, always trying with hoots and hisses to 
drive her out of the market-place, its own point of skill 
being to keep the question im the market-place, and have the 
trial there; to keep it within the narrow circle of its own 
experience, after voting its own little world to be the world ; 
and there it wins the cause, for the jury are of its own 
family. 

Common sense of this stamp is a very honest, clear, 
decided (frequently pig-headed) sort of person, who knows 
well what he is about, whose mind is always made up, and 
who is ready with his proofs. What things he affirms, he 
knows (perhaps). Can you always say as much, Mr. En- 
thusiast? His circle may be narrow, therefore is his ground 
all easily gone over, all measured and staked out like build- 
ing lots in a city. Your sphere, O poet, is quite undefined, 
your ground the illimitable and unpossessible tracts of light 
and space, the sky its only seeming boundary; but where is 
the lot which you propose to sell me? Your man of the 
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world can always be definite, can challenge you to take him 
literally, can show you chapter and verse; while you are 
often in the predicament of begging to be construed figura- 
tively, and of quoting authorities which he knows nothing 
about and cares less, though fondly you have imagined them 
to dwell within him,— the innate testimony of his soul as 
of yours. Call him vain, opinionated, narrow, sceptical, be- 
nighted, slow, impracticable: he will coolly smile, as much 
as to give you leave to take yourself off on your hobby, and 
enjoy yourself in God’s name where you will,—only here 
is no balloon race. Surely, he is infallible in his own re- 
stricted province,— this cool, decided man. Would he only 
keep to it! But he has acquired so much weight and com- 
placency in his long overseership there that he forgets hu- 
mility. He measures all men and all thoughts by his own 
three-foot rule. With the gauge of a beer-barrel he would 
test the assertions of astronomy, and sing over the multipli- 
cation table when you talk of poets. With regard to ideas, 
he naturally hates all that is new. Born high or low, he is 
a born conservative. He thinks with the majority, and has 
no sympathy for those who run off the track. The good old 
homely way is good enough for him; by keeping to it, his 
life has got regularity and health, and eke rotundity. 

Thus has common sense become confounded with what 
is merely popular sense. Into this has it degenerated. It 
sums up its philosophy in a convenient string of proverbs. 
Resolved never to go outside of this narrow sphere, it can 
be very shrewd and knowing init. It is a conceited, petti- 
fogging, and provoking faculty. It makes a merit of its 
ignorance when taste or poetry or philosophy is mentioned. 
It hints that you are too awfully learned, “too utterly 
utter” and refined, and that it cannot talk with you! This 
sort of character is very common; and he it is who arro- 
gates to himself par excellence the distinction of being a 
man of common sense. I do not fear offending him by the 
description. He is proud of his attributes. 

But this is not all. This popular so-called common sense, 
narrow and dogged as it too often is, yet maintains a certain 
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title to respect, not so much by what it is as by what it 
stands for and has degenerated from. It is the affectation 
and perversion of that divinest strength and crowning charm 
of character, simplicity. It is by that assumption that it 
keeps its footing in the world. It celebrates the simple, 
unsophisticated judgment. Not dismayed by any higher 
learning or refinement, it seems to warn us against what is 
artificial and far-fetched: it tells us our own simple in- 
stincts are safe teachers. This lies near the very essence of 
common sense, as a living principle, and not a dead tradi- 
tion or habit of seeing and affirming nothing but “the 
proper thing,” what memory and custom and the ruling 
fashion dictate. This makes it so mysterious and undefina- 
ble a faculty. That sort of magical intuition, by which we, 
like animals, know a thousand things we never learned; by 
which we see through closely woven sophistries, and choose 
for ourselves in spite of a crowd of advisers, whose reason- 
ings we know not how to answer, while they move us not; 
that trusty talisman locked in a healthy, loving breast; that 
secret virtue whereby the plain farmer or the hardy sea- 
man often anticipates the far-fetched conclusion of the 
scholar; that private court of ultimate appeal in each man’s 
breast, which needs hardly to compare notes with another 
to feel that both agree, and back to which all questions 
come at last to be decided,— that is something which the 
common sense of mankind vibrates and responds to; and 
that, I submit, 7s common sense. 

So now we come to our other promised definition, the 
philosophical account of common sense, which finds it to be 
simply the sense that is common to all,— common and uni- 
versal, instead of being merely individual, local, partial, 
accidental, occasional, acquired, or imitated. It is not the 
common way of thinking in a given place or time; for 
that may not be sanctioned by the judgment of all men in all 
times. It is not the sense which passes current here or 
there. It is a very different thing from public opinion ; 
too often crucified by public opinion, too often a stranger 
among its own, a “Light shining in darkness, and the 
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darkness comprehendeth it not.” It is the commonest of 
all things, and yet the most uncommon. It is the simplest, 
readiest faculty, and yet the rarest to be met with in its 
simplicity. It is like human nature, given in each of us, in 
each belied; because the simplest is the crowning height, 
which all men individually fail to reach. 

Common sense is the sum total — say the vital harmony — 
of all those innate, universal, unavoidable convictions, pre- 
possessions, which lie at the bottom of every soul. It is 
the instinct of complete humanity. The great critical phi- 
losopher of modern times has called it the “Spontaneous 
Reason,” or pure reason. The Platonists called it the 
Logos, or the Word. The Quakers call it the “Inner 
Light.” Mankind in general call it “Common Sense,” 
without attempting to formulate it into any technical shape. 

I care not whether we were born with these convictions 
or whether we acquire them ; whether they are intrinsically 
part of us, our very nature, or only come to us as certainly 
as we are fitted to receive them. Whether you call them 
ideas a priori, or impressions, it holds not the less true that 
there are some underlying notions, forms of conception, 
expectations, or presumptions, or presentiments, always at 
the bottom of all we think and feel; some fundamental 
truths which every human being takes for granted, and 
without which all would be to us but chaos. I cannot even 
recognize an outward object without assuming something 
already in my mind to which that object becomes related. 
I could not think of the wound as caused by the blow, had 
I not the idea of cause already in my mind, or were I not 
so constituted that I must find it there on the first occasion 
that should occur for using it. 

Is there not in every mind an idea of order, harmony, 
unity, which compels us to attempt a reconciliation between 
all our separate and fragmentary experiences, which dis- 
turbs and even shocks us at the sight of inconsistency or 
incompleteness, and never lets us rest until we can trace a 
certain Oneness throughout all? I believe it is impossible 
for any one to accept contradictions, discords, as absolute 
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and final. So do you believe, and so does every one. Is it 
necessary to go into any detail to convince you that you 
take some things for granted in every act and thought of 
your life, and that you could neither act nor think without 
taking them for granted? Are there not questions which 
you decide for yourself at once, without resorting to books, 
or arguments, or usage,— questions which you cannot help 
settling just so, because you are what you are, and your 
mind must see them only so? There surely are these fixed 
points in all our mental experience; these ground colors in 
our consciousness, after we have excluded every coloring 
circumstance ; these same fundamental tones at the bottom 
of all life’s music, however variously modulated to every 
change of theme. These fixed stars shine forever, serene 
and motionless (apparently) in the firmament within. If 
they changed, we should not know ourselves ; if they dwelt 
not equally present, equally constant in the minds of others, 
we could not tell our mind with any chance of being under- 
stood; nor could we enter into any relations with each 
other, for want of common ground. They may be called 
our “intellectual necessities,” — necessary as the primary 
conditions of any intellectual activity at all. So, too, there 
are heart necessities, and moral necessities, which are 
common to us all, part of the very fibre of our conscious 
being. It is in the nature of man to expect, to long for, 
and to love and count upon (if only in dim anticipation and 
presentiment,— Ahnung) something which shall be as a 
sufficient motive for his life, and which shall co-ordinate and 
blend all his lesser, temporary, various, and conflicting 
motives and caprices. And there is no divesting ourselves 
of the idea of Right; no detaching and setting adrift that 
shipmate of our whole life’s voyage commonly called “ Con- 
science”: not even shipwreck can part us. 

So, then, there is a certain inborn, ingrained, ineradicable 
faith, a certain stock of primitive ideas (we need not enu- 
merate them), which all men have in common,—the spir- 
itual capital of humanity, and not of a class, a school, a 
nation, or an age. This we call the “common sense” of 


2 
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mankind. Did we utter a paradox in saying that it is com- 
mon to all men, and yet nothing so uncommon ? 

Yes: there they shine, these primal thoughts, within us 
all, if we would only keep the mirror clear. There they 
are, too seldom trusted with brave patience, too seldom kept 
inviolate and unsophisticated ; seldom acknowledged, never 
quite. suppressed. Faithful witnesses they are, which we 
can never wink entirely out of sight. We think it not our 
interest to heed them,—not the fashion, not “the thing,” 
not the way to keep up with the world, not the way to 
mount up among millionaires, or get elected President; yet 
one more stage in the world’s progress may tell a story 
worth two of that, for Common Sense is an undaunted 
optimist withal. Yes: it is only the very few, the world’s 
great lights and saviours, who have courage to be simple, who 
refer continually to the clear oracle within. Most men only 
exercise that lower pseudo-common sense, that popular sense 
which owns no inspiration from above. Time-servers are 
they all,—true to party, to class breeding, education, public 
opinion, fashion, and what seems self-interest; yet there is 
no man, hardly one, who is true to himself. That demands 
the highest heroism. Rare as angels’ visits is the spectacle 
of one who keeps himself self-poised on this high course ; 
who, having “hitched his wagon to a star” (in the quaint 
phrase of one of our noblest embodiments of common sense), 
cannot be swerved by the imposing frowns and flatteries of 
society around him. Thank God! always some are stoop- 
ing to pick up this common birthright so long thrown 
away. Let us watch some of these humble efforts, and see 
to what results they lead. Let us see of what children Com- 
mon Sense is father. 

1. And first, considered purely intellectually, what is the 
method, what are the results, of common sense? For a long 
time a material philosophy prevailed, and tyrannized over all 
thinkers,— a philosophy based upon experience of the senses, 
and called empirical; which admitted no ideas as native to 
the mind, holding the senses to be the mind’s only avenues 
of communication with the only source of knowledge, namely 
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the world without, including nature, tradition, actual teach- 
ing, and influences (to us unconsciously) moulding us on 
all sides. The sceptical ones could not thank this philoso- 
phy enough for the weapons it afforded them. They pushed 
it to its lawful consequences, and said: “ All our knowledge 
comes first through the senses? Good. The idea, then, 
of a cause, a great first cause,— whence came that? Not 
through the senses surely. Who ever saw or heard or smelt 
a cause? What do our senses tell us of the relation of 
cause and effect? Positively nothing. We witness two 
phenomena in close succession; it may be in frequent, uni- 
form succession. But what sense says anything about the 
one having any agency in producing the other? We see 
the arm uplifted, we hear the anvil ring, the sound suc- 
ceeds the stroke: what puts it into our head to say the one 
is cause, the other effect? No sense sees that, nor feels it. 
Therefore your notion of cause is purely a chimera of the 
imagination, an absurd assumption nowhere legitimated, but 
smuggled outright into your philosophy, which has no right 
to recognize it.” Then a great thinker, wiser than the rest, 
instead of trying to twist’ the philosophy into agreement 
with an article of faith so indispensable to life and happiness 
as that of a first cause, instead of trying logically to deduce 
the idea, bethought himself of the simple method of common 
sense; asked himself, What is the universal conviction of 
mankind about it? or, rather, What convictions, what no- 
tions, in short what, do I find remaining, obstinately, in- 
separably inhering in my consciousness, after I have sup- 
posed it emptied of all that ever came in from without, 
of all that can by any possibility be conceived of as not 
necessarily implied in the mere fact of consciousness? And 
he found remaining certain abstract notions, which seemed 
to be the indispensable subjective, and yet absolute, condi- 
tions of any knowledge, any consciousness at all. These he 
named forms of thought. Among them was the idea of 
Cause. 

That thinker was Immanuel Kant. The result was the 
so-called “ Transcendental Philosophy,” —the philosophy of 
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Common Sense. It may be called the scientific analysis of 
the common sense of mankind. It notes and catalogues, co- 
ordinates the primal, ineradicable articles of belief common 
to every soul in all circumstances whatsoever, the ideas 
which every mind in every act of intelligence has to take 
for granted, just as the astronomer catalogues the stars in 
the blue vault of space. Kant was the great astronomer of 
the mind’s internal firmament, the human microcosm. To 
this sublime philosophy most ingenuous minds responded, 
until it went too far in his followers, and erred in the oppo- 
site extreme. It magnified the subjective to the neglect of 
the objective reality of world, God, being, everything. It 
became wholly subjective and ideal, and therefore as good 
as sceptical again, in the minds of many who sought to 
follow it out. Kant himself did not deny the objective 
reality of things: he only concluded that it was incapable 
of proof; but, among his necessary forms of thought or cate- 
gories of pure reason, he noticed one which compels us to 
regard all things in the light of subject and object. Of 
course, in sounding these depths, we are stopped somewhere 
by something beyond proof. It was following the method 
of common sense that first begat the Transcendental Philos- 
ophy. It was applying artificial rigid rule of logic to the 
results so obtained, that produced the bolder and more ex- 
travagant criticisms and new systems which followed, to 
dispute the field with it. Common sense would never think 
of trying to prove the objective reality of things, or the 
objective validity of our knowledge; it does not try to lift 
itself by its own.ears. It takes all that for granted, as some- 
thing beyond proof and needing none. But, when philos- 
ophy sets out with taking nothing for granted, it lands in 
absolute idealism or absolute egoism ; and then its opposite 
reacts again, and neither ever wins the common consent of 
all thinking men. So much as is common to all these sys- 
tems called Transcendental, so much as Kant discovered in 
his scrutiny of the inward or subjective conditions of all our 
thinking, may be called the philosophy of Common Sense. 

2. And what is the Religion of Common Sense? Is not 
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that (I ask with reverence) the proud distinction of Chris- 
tianity? The simplest of all religions, the faith which 
Jesus of Nazareth lived and taught, finds its response and 
welcome in the nobler common sense of man. I mean the 
Christianity of Christ himself, as illustrated in the whole 
spirit of his own short life on earth—not that of the 
churches, creeds, and artificial, subtle schemes of dogma. 
In the popular perversion of the two terms, nothing could 
seem more opposite than common sense and faith. But, if 
we could for once come at the pure common sense of hu- 
manity, then we should have something which not only does 
not quarrel with faith, but which is identical and one with 
it. This is what the words and spirit and completely con- 
secrated young life of that holy teacher did and are doing 
now. His voice strikes through the superficial, hardened 
soil of narrow individuality and conventional false culture 
down into that hidden home of universal instincts, and there 
touches the chords which give out the melody of regenera- 
tion of the whole man. Therefore I say that Christianity is 
the religion of common sense. It is the nearest approach 
to natural religion. It simplifies religion to the universal 
needs of the religious sentiment. It is not any particular 
form or system of religion, one among many: it is religion 
itself. It is no far-fetched refinement, or more and more 
ingenious jntricate complexity of doctrine; no mystical, 
strange, arbitrary set of principles or facts of which we could 
have had no presentiment; nothing to be learned only 
through startling effects of miracle: its chief argument re- 
sides in you and in me and in every soul; it speaks to the 
better self within us, and speaks with the “still, small 
voice.” I feel safe in this assertion; for I believe the most 
sectarian Christian claims all this for his Christianity. Now 
what is common in the tenets of all sects, what commands 
world-wide acceptation? Is it not, simply stated, pure 
religion in its essence? Do we “secularize” Christianity in 
calling it a common-sense religion? Surely, its triumph can 
only be in becoming thoroughly and altogether secular ; for 
that is only another word for practical. You look for its 
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sacred fires to leave their high places in the temples and 
come down to irradiate and purify the market and the 
home, all the relations and whole business of life with all 
its joys and sorrows; to be the common warmth and atmos- 
phere of life; to spread over all the week the beauty of holi- 
ness, till there shall be no secular, no sacred, till religion 
shall be no mystery, but our very life, and till our very life 
shall be as it were a// miracle, all worship and communion, 
in the least and in the greatest. 

But common-sense religion can be of no creed or pro- 
fession,— no creed which can be technically set down; while 
of profession it is shy, as if profession were somehow but 
profanation of the Holy of Holies, known only in the peace 
and privacy of the soul’s inmost depths. Hence it can be 
subject to no arbitrary authority, no built-up traditional 
ecclesiasticism, no outward enforcement of conformity, 
whether by the violent strong arm or by the dull dead 
weight of convention. A religion not free, spontaneous, 
unterrified, untempted, is virtually no religion. For true 
religion is the most private secret between each soul and 
the Father of all spirits. 

Now Common Sense, like Music, respects this secret, has 
for it a secret sympathy. It seeks unity where dogmatists 
seek difference; it emphasizes what we have in common, 
not what we hold distinctively. Creeds are results of 
thought; thought differentiates, and embodies itself in 
words; words always need interpretation, and continually 
raise new question; we define and define, but no definition 
can we ever quite accept as ultimate. The Babel of tongues 
began with thinking, which attempts to clothe itself in 
words: the words grow hardened, while the thought re- 
mains in doubt. We flee to Art, to Music, sick of Babel; 
for Music is a universal language. 

Music, while it meets and satisfies the longing for ex- 
pression, respects the privacy of every soul; is never cruel 
to its shrinking from exposure. It confesses for us, while 
it delicately veils, the inmost secret. To it, as into the ear 
of perfect sympathy, one may confide all, and feel that the 
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whole truth is out, without the martyrdom of any modest 
instinct. How willingly we all confess “under the rose” 
of poetry, through some flower alphabet, through all imag- 
inative protecting hints and emblems of the Beautiful, 
dreading exposure in bald prose! Not even to the all- 
knowing perfect Friend, whose Love is infinite, does it 
come natural to us to address ourselves in literal phrase. 
A prose prayer shocks; so, too, a prosaic interpretation of 
a great life, as that of Jesus, is offensive. Only emotion 
justifies expression ; and all emotion tends to become lyrical, 
as surely as the air, set in intense vibration, begets tones. 

And here I make bold to claim — in spite of more or less 
received metaphysical esthetic classifications of the Fine 
Arts upon a scale of comparative excellence — that, if 
Speech, inspired by great emotion, rises to Poetry, so, 
ascend we one step higher, to the “third heaven,” and we 
are in Music. Music begins where Speech leaves off. 

Now the most private of all human concerns —that con- 
scious or unconscious part of us which is the most wronged 
by interference or exposure, the most shy of profession just 
when it is most sincere and deep, and which, to be true at 
all, must be original — is what we call RELIGIon. This expe- 
rience, like the kindred mystery of love, refuses to be ques- 
tioned, owes account to no one. Its reserves are sacred. 
You have no right to violate its privacy, to drag it out into 
the politics of faith, and force it to wear a badge. Who 
gave you inquisitorial right— you, pope or bishop, priest 
or council — to ask me, Of what church or creed? What 
if I have “none to speak of”? Such as I have, it is an 
affair between me and my Maker, and the relation cannot 
but be vitiated by any interference of public opinion, or 
convention, or outward authority of any sort, however 
venerable with age. For to the Religious Sentiment its 
very vital air is freedom. The soul in its inmost deepest 
feeling and experience, where it knows God, if anywhere, 
resents, though with no stronger weapon than the maiden 
blush of honest indignation, any rude demand that it define 
its position among formulated creeds and make profession 
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of its faith. Religion is free, or else is more or less a sham. 
Religion quickens, warms, irradiates, transfigures: authority 
transfixes, freezes; is at war with the very essence of 
Religion which is Love, Aspiration, the “desire of the moth 
for the star,” the passion for the True, the Beautiful, the 
Perfect, and, therefore, also Freedom. 

Yet has it deepest longing for expression; for in its heart 
of hearts full well it knows that what it hides there as its 
most sacred private secret is at the same time universal, and 
that in every heart, throughout all human kind, the answer- 
ing chord awaits its every least vibration. It longs to 
embody itself in life, in action, and commune with others; 
but, to satisfy the instinct, it must be a life in common, one 
with all other lives, all, in their free, infinite variety, to- 
gether realizing, manifesting, glorifying the divine. Shrink- 
ing from profession, the privacy it guards is just the opposite 
of egoism: jealously guarding the God-given timbre of its 
individuality, it is that it may blend with all the more vital, 
pure accord in the great symphony of all humanity united, 
harmonized in true society. Therefore some idea of com- 
mon worship, one soul seeking others in the collective effort 
to draw nearer unto God, and in that attitude of common 
aspiration symbolizing the far-off ideal of divine society, is 
native to the religious sentiment. For in this sense relig- 
ion is the sum of all true culture. It underlies all culture 
and prompts us, lifts us towards universal culture, wherein 
there shall be fitting of each self to its sphere, while a sense 
of the harmony and beauty of the whole tones down all 
rampant personalities. 

Therefore the Religious Sentiment, if it must come out 
into public expression or common act of worship, needs a 
more universal, subtile language than mere words; some far 
more reconciling, delicate, in words undefinable, but in it- 
self unmistakable expression than such as serves for creeds, 
opinions, controversies, and professions,—an utterance, in 
short, in which one risks nu misconstruction or exposure. 
If it would sing its Credo, it must be in a form as non-com- 
mittal, as sincere and heartfelt, as the music wherewith a 
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Bach, a Mozart, or a Beethoven transfigures, re-inspires, and 
liberalizes the dead letter of the word “that killeth,’—as 
modest, reverential, and regardful of the probabilities of other 
equal or worthier conceptions in other minds as the inscrip- 
tion on that altar to “the unknown God.” The old Gothic 
cathedrals, miracles of art, dating from a period when Art 
realized its mission as entirely holy, never come again; 
another age cannot produce them; the genius is faded out 
and gone; such wealth and multitudinous long labor cannot 
now be concentrated upon any public work as moved then 
at the bidding of that Middle Age religion, intolerant and 
superstitious as it was. But the new faith which needs no 
dogmas, broad as humanity, Catholic in the complete sense 
only typified, foreshadowed by the old church which wears 
the name,— will it not awaken a yet greater genius and in- 
vent a richer, unitary architecture and kindle the enthusiasm 
and devotion to accomplish its designs? There day by day, 
in some conceivable omnipresent Church of All Souls, might 
noblest music wake the spirit of the place and thrill the 
souls of any who might feel the inward call to enter. This 
is a dream, no doubt, and its accomplishment is far off. 
Meanwhile, as the religious sentiment is always in advance 
of actual life, why may not all who long to worship in no 
narrower sense or vame than that begin already in some 
humble way to blend their prayers and aspirations in a ser- 
vice purely or mainly musical, ignoring dogmas and divi- 
sions, and arching over all the walls of difference like the 
blue dome of the all-embracing heavens? For all good 
music has religion in it, being in itself divine. 

3. By a natural transition we are led now to the question 
of Society. If religion dwells in the soul’s inmost privacy, 
that does not rob it, or release it from its outward relations. 
One soul cannot find its perfect peace except in harmony 
with all souls. It cannot rest in passive dream and medi- 
tation. It is no hermit, no Simon Stylites set upon his 
selfish pillar in a social wilderness. It is a living, active 
principle and force. In its essence it is Love, good will to 
all, seeking the widest possible communion. It prompts 
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and it cements and it inspires Society. Nor can one pri- 
vateering individual soul hope to secure its own single 
egotistical salvation, and yet be religious. “ Society” (to 
quote just the title of a pregnant book by one * of our most 
profoundly pious masters in the sphere of philosophic 
thought, but lately called to clearer and serener heights of 
vision), “ Society” is “the Redeemed Form of Man.” There 
can be no true society on earth until the Christian spirit 
shall pervade it all, more fully than it ever did or ever can 
pervade the most sanctified and most select separate church 
or class; a spirit felt through all the families of men, in all 
the industries, amusements, arts, social and official inter- 
course of life; an equalizing, harmonizing, and uniting spirit, 
binding all together by the common interests and education 
of mutual service and respect alike for every needed func- 
tion, even functions which to delicate tastes and senses are 
the most repulsive; for do we not respect and seek acquaint- 
ance with the eminent surgeon, chemist, naturalist? and 
what functions have to do with more revolting incidents 
than theirs? True Society must so organize itself indus- 
trially and socially that the meanest services shall entail no 
sacrifice of caste or culture; life’s labors all so generously 
shared, and thereby refined and lifted up and glorified, that 
there shall be no servants as a class, no masters, no lower 

orders to be looked down upon and shut out from the feast of 
life. Nothing short of such Society can satisfy the demands 
of Common Sense. As yet it exists only in the ideal dreams 
of Socialism, which has tried many ways and failed, for 
want of means, or science, or pioneers of the right stamp 
and character, but which will still keep on experimenting 
until it shall have realized enough to command the attention 
of mankind. I do believe that only in some enlightened 
form of Socialism, some scientific principle and plan of asso- 
ciated instead of competitive industry, can Society ever 
become worthy of the name, or true to its Christian profes- 
sion. To discuss these schemes, or dreams, or even describe 
their best and tate weakest features, would require some 


*Henry James. 
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volumes. There must be union and communion, social 
circles, churches if you will: only the communion must not 
be enforced, conventional, unreal; it must be free, spontane- 
ous, based on genuine affinities and sympathies. And there 
can be no real union, no society, in which the religious 
principle of brotherly love is not the common bond that 


maketh free. 
After this confession of faith, let us look about us (always 


from the standpoint of common sense) upon “Society,” so 
called, and ask how far is it Christian, how far filled with 
charity, which means love for all, and reverence for the 
divine in human nature? Passing the vast, vague, social 
wildernesses of savage lands, as well as those that swarm 
down in the slums and cellars of our boasted civilization, 
passing the Old World societies of race and caste and class, 
let us look, for example, at the bright centres in our social 
firmament, envied star-clusters of what calls itself society 
par excellence,—/load-stars they are, since they create such 
fluttering excitement, such trembling hopes and fears in 
innocent young breasts, and hoard up so much magical at- 
traction, like magnetic coils of raptures and of heartaches. 
To “come out” into the full blaze of “society” is the cher- 
ished dream of maidens, as well as the cooler study of the 
mothers, in whom no subtle moral chemistry can quite 
separate such ambition from maternal love. Goethe’s Clir- 
chen is quite innocent of social ambition; but the feverish, 
impassioned “freudvoll und leidvoll” song in which she 
pours forth her love for Egmont is not too passionate for our 
maidens as they approach the threshold of society, and may 
be translated with a few changes, playfully, thus : — 


Cheerful and tearful, 
And brooding in vain; 
Yearning and burning, 
With spasms of pain ; 
Wildly exulting, 
Depressed, full of doubt,— 
Happy alone is 
The girl that comes out ! 
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But are these social galaxies, with all their culture and 
refinement, all their elegance, their luxury and brilliancy, all 
their studied charm of manners, all they possess of ladylike 
and gentlemanly,—are they based on human love and sym- 
pathy, on real and sincere affinities, on the greater mutual 
attraction which always goes with greater moral worth, 
nobility and purity of soul, on valid ties of character, or 
even upon friendship? Are friendships much at home, can 
friendship even breathe, in the thick atmosphere of which 
ambition, envy, pride of distinction, exclusiveness, form so 
large an ingredient? How many beautiful young friend- 
ships are forgotten, rudely snapped, when one passes the 
portal of the charméd sphere, while the other must remain 
out in the cold! If society were genuine, there would not 
be only one society, self-styled such, counting itself alone 
high and fine, with an exclusive patent to the title; but 
there would be many social circles of like honor in the same 
community, founded on sincere “elective affinities,” and 
one no better than another, except in so far as it was com- 
posed of really better (i.e, morally, intellectually better) 
people. Are refinement, nobility or loveliness of character, 
fine taste and culture, sure to command the entrée? No, 
but much of the opposite goes in and is received with open 
arms, so that the passport only bear the seal of wealth, or 
birth, or fame, high office, or sume success well advertised. 
Success, not fitness to succeed, isthe criterion. Society” is 
a secular church, which worships at the altar of success. The 
coronet, the arms, the laurel, and the millions, not the great- 
ness that can do without these, are what is courted by fashion 
in a republic which delights to ape the court distinctions of 
what so many fashionable democrats are fond of calling the 
“effete monarchies of Europe.” 

Is fashionable society a good school? What lesson does 
it so quickly teach as that of insincerity? Under the garb 
of courtesy it teaches flattery, dissimulation, stinging irony, 
even treachery: sweet are the ways it hath of wounding or 
provoking envy, too often with a zest! And who can trust 
its smile ? 
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Then think of its tyranny: how it compels to styles of 
living, manners, extravagances, esthetic absurdities, even 
to voluptuousness, in dress; at the same time tempting, 
with a pressure only short of compulsion, the stronger sex, 
that pays, to plunge into wild speculations in business, and 
even risk outright dishonesty and fraud, to keep up all this 
rank and standing for the wife and daughters. Fashion is 
answerable for its full share of these frequent scandals. 
Worse yet, how it compels to habits of insulting condescen- 
sion, a warmth of manner towards others, finely graduated 
on a thermometric scale, according to what we will not say, 
but certainly revolting to the finer instincts of the ingenuous 
young initiates about whom, at a tender, unsuspecting age, 
this wily Circe throws her magic net! How is the “bud” 
belied in the full flower! 

Its arbitrary and capricious standards, or want of any 
standard, of taste,— especially in dress,— baffles all philos- 
ophy. It adopts and casts off one style after another, not so 
much from due regard to real beauty, fitness, and conven- 
ience as from the sheer vanity of defying imitation; when 
it has got a good thing for once, how quick it is to drop it 
for a bad and tasteless thing, before the many can climb up 
to its example! For with it the great point is to be conspic- 
uous, unique, and unapproachable. So it skips from rock to 
rock of vantage, even to flaunting its rags on the most ex- 
posed and rugged eminences, rather than that the advancing 
surf of commonness should even seem to wet its dainty feet. 
And its chief barrier against commonness is costliness, far 
more than it is intrinsic refinement or the free-masonry of 
fine social gifts. The Greeks, if we can trust their monu- 
ments of art, were less addicted to such fickle caprices in 
costume, but clung to one intrinsic, really esthetic type of 
beauty. 

Now these motives, these criterions, this spirit, with what- 
soever gloss of refinement and of gracious manners,— are 
they not in essence vulgar (not involving all, of course, 
in equal condemnation)? It would seem to be no wan- 
ton paradox, were we to translate Rochefoucauld’s famous 
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maxim, “Hypocrisy is the homage which vice pays to 
virtue,” into 


Fashion is the homage which Vulgarity pays to Refinement. 


This is a serious arraignment. But we would be just and 
charitable. Do not misunderstand us. We speak of Fash- 
ion as such, as shown in those who make it the chief end 
of their lives, who pursue it for its own sake, simply because 
it is exclusive, because it is costly, because they fancy it 
entitles them to look down on others, it may be their bet- 
ters, thus showing that not only are the motives vulgar, 
but the conduct is brutal. Many, of course, find themselves 
within its pale by force of circumstances,—in it, but not of 
it; many are born and bred in it, as they are in their 
churches; many are courted and drawn in unwittingly, by 
the siren tongue of hospitality, to add the lustre of their 
saving gifts and character to its fast-fading glories. Noble 
women move and reign in its circles, who keep themselves 
unspotted of the world, who are true women as well as fine 
ladies ; whose influence is a protection to the finer instincts 
of the young; whose sympathies go out through wider, 
humbler spheres, and who are real friends and comforters to 
the poor and the distressed. It was the ten wise men that 
might save the wicked city. And anyhow, although the 
school be bad, it cannot quite extinguish human nature, and 
human nature is at bottom good; and many a delicate pure 
plant is known to flourish and bear heavenly fruit, in spite 
of Fashion’s artificial hot-house. Do not imagine that | 
find no types in it which haunt me with a beautiful and 
quickening influence. 

Perhaps the best that can be said of such “Society "— 
and that, a really good thing—is that, in the imperfect 
world we live in, sordid, uneducated, made so coarse and 
chaotic by the jostling and scrambling of competitive pur- 
suits and interests, such an institution is needed for a con- 
servatory of gentle manners. Yes, in God’s name. The 
tender plants need all its shelter; if it would only think 
first of that, and not stock its conservatory with so many 
gaudy, poisonous exotics! 
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And, to be candid, there is yet more allowance to be 
made. It is more than probable that the larger half of the 
extravagance and selfishness of Fashion is due to the im- 
portunate ambition of. the nouveaux riches. These, once 
admitted into the sphere they have so long and so intensely 
coveted, naturally make the most of it, grow frantic in 
their struggle to outdo the rest, become the fanatics of fash- 
ionable display and mean exclusiveness; just as the new 
converts into the strictest churches at once distinguish 
themselves as zealots. Their zeal eateth them. up,— and not 
themselves alone. The really respectable, long settled, quiet 
portion of Society, those whose birth, breeding, and estab- 
lished character bring into it an atmosphere of temperate 
true refinemeut, might perhaps vindicate it against many of 
our charges, were it not for these interlopers who boost 
themselves up into its windows by their wealth. An article 
in the Century a few years ago gave the following encour- 
ing picture of society at our national capital :— 


Leaving aside the question of political morality, few people who have 
passed a winter in Washington will deny the charm of its society. Ac- 
knowledging all its faults, its crudeness — narrowness perhaps —and its 
lack of form, it must yet be acknowledged that it differs from all other 
American society in the fact that it is not founded on wealth. It is the only 
society which is really republican, though it has little resemblance to 
the “republican court” of the first administration,— the only one in 
America which has a well-defined basis. And that basis is public sta- 
tion, temporarily conferred, whether directly or indirectly, by the ex- 
pressed wishes of fellow-men. The holding of such public station neces- 
sarily implies intelligence, and so it is intelligence, as distinguished 
from lineage or wealth, which is the fundamental basis in Washington 
society. Such a society does not feel obliged to adopt certain customs 
because it is reported at second hand that they are good form in London. 
Its opinions are robustly independent, its information is extensive, and 
its subjects of conversation are many and varied. 


This, then, feebly described, is about the way in which 
common sense, from its calm, candid height, looks down 
through a clear, disinterested atmosphere upon this delicate, 
evasive, and bewildering problem. 


So much for common sense in philosophy, in religion, in 
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society. Several other spheres of application fall within 
the scope of this paper, and should at least be indicated; but 
it must be with rapid and relentless foreshortening, even 
much entire omission,—the canvas is too small. Even the 
great theme of education would demand a volume, and must 
be passed by with a single hint, conveyed in the question, 
Is not perhaps the Kindergarten the entering wedge of 
common sense in education? 

A brief glance may be pardoned at the multifarious work 
of charities, reforms, emancipations,—only long enough to 
put into the mouth of common sense two or three simple 
questions. Grant that an act of charity is a blessing to both 
giver and receiver. But does not our charity lack the ring 
of true coin, is it not pharisaical, so long as the gift is 
coupled with condescending precepts of humility, teaching 
the needy to look down upon themselves as an inferior class, 
even as they are looked down upon, and sanctimoniously 
quoting for a maxim, “ The poor ye have always with you”? 
Why always? Christian, can you say ? 

Again, in battling with great social evils (say intem- 
perance), why use merely negative means instead of posi- 
tive,— the “Thou shalt not” of Moses for the * This do” of 
Christ,— stern prohibition, literal and undiscriminating, in- 
stead of the spiritual force of love and wisdom? Why try 
to make men temperate by snatching from them every op- 
portunity for temperance, all chance to practise it and test 
its virtue,—in short, erasing temperance from the list of 
virtues, and the word itself from the dictionary? Why legis- 
late out of existence gifts which the good God has given us, 
and which have cheered and stayed the human family for 
ages, simply because they may do harm indulged in to ex- 
cess? Shall we abolish fire, the faithful friend and com- 
forter, because it may and often does break out in raging, 
desolating conflagration? Or shun the wholesome open air 
entirely, because we may catch cold? Many more such 
questions readily occur. In such provinces of sanitary effort 
the lower and the higher common sense, which we have 
been contrasting, can well join hands in making charity, 
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beneficence, social discipline, reform, more practical; in in- 
venting and providing healthier excitements, recreations, 
and expansion for the poor and poorly housed and poorly 
fed and overworked, whose live-long days are so monotonous 
and dreary, instead of taking away the sorry cheer that’s 
left them, even the balm of forgetfulness derived from dan- 
gerous stimulants ? 

Again, we are nothing if not enterprising in this great 
day and country. But why, in the blind momentum of our 
enterprise, will we rush into so-called “improvements,” at 
the risk of forfeiting and spoiling what little solid good we 
had? Why, in the fever for “rapid transit,” build rail- 
roads over our heads, to shut out light and air, and turn 
a comfortable, habitable city, full of dear associations, into 
a noisy, vulgar wilderness? Why not content, my bustling 
little man, to go less hurriedly,—at the good old andante 
tempo of nature, and live and move con commodo, with com- 
fort and a calm mind? Why, tickled at so smart a trick, 
run up our houses ten or twelve stories high, thinking to 
outwit “Terminus, the god of bounds,” while thereby we 
shut out the blessed air and light, of more worth to a com- 
munity than hundreds of millions of taxable estate? Why 
let loose the terrible road commissioners to fell the noble 
trees, and grub all the lovely shrubbery by every roadside, 
turning street and lane into waste, sandy, dreary turnpike, 
and brutally expelling Nature, the best friend, as a public 
nuisance? These are only other forms of the same deadly 
prose, the same fanaticism of mere outward use and soul- 
less expediency, which shows itself in prohibitory legisla- 
tion; and here, let me say again, is a large field whereon the 
higher and the lower common sense may properly join 
hands. 

Moralists, to carry their reforms, suppress Nature. Utilita 
rians, to further improvements, stretch her out of all sym- 
metry, and far beyond the normal, wholesome service that 
she owes. We put Nature to the rack, and wrench her to 
confession of more secrets than she really knows or cares to 
know. The beautiful, bountiful, ever fresh, and youthful 
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Mother becomes jaded under man’s exacting, brutal treat- 
ment. (Will she not come back on us?) And all this, not 
so much for the general good as for the subsidizing of the 
greed of would-be millionaires,— to such a pitch of (unbe- 
lieving) superstition has our respect for money and the 
money-getters (not always makers) grown. But, in the end, 
which party in the struggle, think you, is most sure to win,— 
Man, the money-maker, or Nature? Is it not time we began 
to beware of her revenges ? 

Now, lest you take me for a dreamer, let me be very par- 
ticular to say, just here, that Common Sense, while it is the 
soul of radical reform and progress, is a great Conservative. 
It says: Go slowly, go moderately, go wisely. Mind cir- 
cumstances and conditions. Don’t despise steps, but count 
them, and observe seasons. No blind fanaticism! No 
slavery, for mere show of consistency, to literal law of sys- 
tem. Don’t fear to break, suspend, or modify a rule which 
in a given instance may be only arbitrary. I know a good 
homeopathic doctor,—an excellent doctor: the excellence 
of him is that he is not afraid to follow his common sense 
(and he has a goud deal of it), even if he violate the homeo- 
pathic precepts. Herein, in many spheres, has Genius 
shown its wisdom and its greatness, not bullied by “the 
bugbear of consistency.” Ok! Common Sense knows how 
to wait— and how to humor! 

And now a glance into the troubled pool of Politics, of 
Government. It has taken Common Sense ages upon ages 
to shake itself clear of fogs, superstitions, traditions, dazzling 
shows, and emulations, terrors, persecutions, and find out 
at last that Democracy alone knows the art of governing. 
Having the better right, the people govern best. The com- 
mon sense, the heart and conscience of the people, are the 
fountain-head of all the laws, the courts, and legislatures, 
that can stand against anarchy in the long run. Until we 
knew this, all attempts at government — from the dynasties 
of India and of Egypt, through the Roman empire, the 
medizval hierarchies, and the modern monarchies of Eu- 
rope —have been virtually failures. Men have not been 
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governed, only pilloried and cowed and frightened, cramped 
and trodden down and stupefied into a compulsory seeming 
of obedience: it has been mostly despotism tempered by 
the sugar-plums of luxury and fashion. It was a fine old 
maxim of the Democratic party of this country (notoriously 
more honored in the breach than the observance), “ That 
is the best government which governs least,”— all whose 
offices, in fact, from President to least subordinate, are the 
mere necessary clerkships of the people’s will and common 
sense, appointing and prescribing in its own sovereign right. 
Suppression is no government. “Order reigns in War- 
saw?” Yes, asin the graveyard. The free alone can truly 
and sincerely love and reverence order. Have we not seen 
a beautiful example of it in one of our most exciting and 
what seemed to be most dangerous State elections? When 
were party animosities and passions ever at a tenser strain? 
And when did ever Peace pour out more efficacious oil upon 
the troubled waters? Winners and losers stood in crowds 
together in the squares, watching the returns, with no show 
of animosity, a genial good will lighting all the faces, and 
all accepting the result. 

Democracy may yet be ages in working itself out clear. 
Its full development and triumph cometh slowly, so does 
that of Christ on earth. It is but a rude rule of majorities 
so far; and the majority, Matthew Arnold tells us, is always 
wrong. A mere numerical count of votes,—all weights 
weighing equal, with total disregard of values (as the 
painters say),—of character, knowledge, wisdom, etc., af- 
fords a very rough guess at the real sense, opinion, will, 
of a whole people. We want the weight of the collective 
sense —the common sense of all in common—for any 
truly free, just government. The best thought, the truest, 
broadest love of country and of man, in all who constitute 
and help to mould society and State, must first find voice, 
and “stand up to be counted,” each according to his moral 
weight. And woman, too, who bears her full share of the 
burdens; who even in disfranchisement inspires, encourages 
the better instincts of us all; whom we fondle and flatter and 
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call with playful irony “the better half,” whom at the same 
time we send to bed and chloroform while we practise our 
dark caucus ways in politics, making her influence null, 
depriving her of any representation in our “ ideal ” Common- 
wealth,— woman must have her equal right conceded, hailed 
with joy at last by the reluctant partner sex as a too long 
withheld inestimable blessing to itself, before any model 
republic can begin to satisfy the lofty standard of the pure, 
universal Reason. 

That is not all. Political science, as such, must pale and 
be swallowed up in the regenerating light of a far deeper, 
far more vital, grander, universal problem, which, if it have 
not found, will find its science, that of the Unitary, Divine 
Order of Society, in which all men shall enter into the 
divine birthright of their nature even here on earth, until 
production, distribution, education, art, and all the interests 
and functions of society shall be co-ordinated on an associa- 
tive, harmonic principle of mutual respect and love through- 
out the whole brotherhood and sisterhood of man. This is 
the dream of Socialism. Slowly, slowly, after many failures, 
then rapidly, suddenly at last, like the bursting of the cen- 
tury blossom, in the fulness of God’s time, it will arrive. 
Before its greater, its electric and electrifying light, the 
flickering, uncertain torch of barren, mere political, democ- 
racy will find itself superfluous and commonplace. 


And now let us consult some of the most brilliant fixed 
stars scattered through the dark blue firmament of human 
history. Let us cite the evidence of Genrus,— Genius, the 
star-gazer, who fell into the pit, to the amusement and tri- 
umph of the vulgar Common Sense that kept its eyes abjectly 
fastened on the path before it. In spite of the fable, genius 
and common sense are one. Whom do we acknowledge as 
the master mind? The man whose work and art and life 
are the clearest, most expressive shining forth of the great 
universal instincts of humanity; the man we feel com- 
pelled and glad to own as more a man than others; the man 
whose deeds, great words or poems, great achievements in 
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art or science, redeem us from artificiality and commonness, 
and give us back to ourselves renewed and fresh as Nature 
does; the man who proves that he knows the human heart 
by having in himself so much of it ; who speaks, acts, sings, 
moulds, or builds out from his heart, with a perfect trust 
in the hearts of others that they must respond; the man 
who has so great humanity in him that all humanity must 
vibrate to his motion; the man who was great enough to 
dare to be simple. In so daring did he settle down into a 
level, commonplace existence? No: he “awoke to find 
himself famous.” Simpler, truer, braver than the rest, he 
touched the chord that ran through all. Genius dares to 
wear tradition “with a difference”; is thoroughly honest 
with itself; cares not to reach a bargained-for conclusion ; 
willingly follows where you lead, but listening reverently 
all the while to a more trusty monitor within. Genius 
freely gives its honest and best thought, and instantly all 
humanity responds, “ He has spoken for us, too, what we 
felt, but knew not how to say it, doubted even if we had 
a right to feel it until then.” Genius speaks for all ages. 
The echo costs no special training on our part. Homer is 
as much upon our level as if he sang to-day. He sings of 
other scenes and times and manners, but not of another 
heart, not of another humanity, not of another nature. His 
narrative, like music, reflects more than the mere outward 
object or the passing event. It paints beneath the surface, 
implying all that underlies it; and, therefore, the differ- 
ence in individuality and costume makes us none the less 
at home in his representations. We recognize our brothers 
in those old Greek and Trojan heroes; we see ourselves 
under other masks and forms; and, with the dramatic 
instinct common to mankind, we like to act them out upon 
some stage, however small. 

Were it not for the refreshing advent, now and then, of 
genius in the world, there might be some ground for the 
sneer with which vulgar common sense rebukes idealists, 
both speculative and active. It may well charge upon poets 
and philosophers and pietists, for the most part, a one-sided- 
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ness as palpable as its own. Philosophy is too abstract, and 
poetry too feebly sentimental, and spirituality too pale-faced 
and unreal often for this life. Wedded to ideals, they show 
a certain shame-faced shrinking from the practical; they let 
it haunt them like a ghost, a bugbear, and refuse to face it 
with a hearty welcome. But genius is full-blooded. It is 
as*much alive to the outward fact as to the inward. It 
accepts the objective realities with zest, and makes the most 
of them. It works like God, wedding Life with Form 
throughout the great and small of its creations. It is 
healthy, generous, brave, and not fond of ignoring. In 
these regards who ever had more common sense than Shake- 
speare, than Homer, than all the Greeks, ideal people as we 
call them? The highest, purest spirituality the world ever 
saw was no vision, but a solid presence, embodied, actual 
in the universe, though only long enough to leave its 
quickening impression to the end of time. In the lessons of 
the Divine Teacher there is nothing vague and abstract, 
nothing subtly, curiously doctrinal and theoretic, nothing 
not simple, not palpable almost to eye and sense, nothing in 
which the deeper common sense of man does not find itself 
immediately addressed. There was something which may 
be called (with no irreverence) a manifestation of the high- 
est moral, spiritual genius. The real inspirations from above 
are never pale and sickly, theoretic or pedantic; they come 
not as abstractions, to be taken with the eyes shut (as we 
take medicines), but palpable, full-blooded, and alive. 

The practical great poet-thinker, Goethe, shall furnish the 
concluding scene and benediction. It is the sublime trans- 
figuration scene, or vision, at the close of the last part of his 
life-poem “ Faust.” The soul of Faust, cleansed of the dross 
of earthly passion,— tried as by fire, grown wise, beneficent, 
and practical as counsellor of state, industrial king and 
engineer, and winner of new solid land and empire from the 
hungry ocean,— is at last caught up into the higher life amid 
saints and prophets and seraphic doctors, floating up ard 
down between mountain heights and heaven, encircled by 
troops of penitent women, blessed children, choirs of angels, 
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all in rapturous rhythm celebrating the fulfilment of the 
soul’s highest aspirations, the consummation of the divine 
life and destiny of man made one with God; at the same 
time,— most significant and “better half” of all,— the 
apotheosis of Margaret, with the rehabilitation (as it were) 
of Woman, sovereign dispenser of all gentle, gracious in- 
fluence, co-equal on the throne of the Most High, and all 
voices blending in that final mystic hymn (Chorus Mysticus), 
so untranslatable, but of whose form and meaning these 
lines may convey some feeble hint: — 


“ All that is changeable 

Is but a fable ; 

Lo! the Intangible 
Reached here and stable. 

More than we humanly 
Dreamed of is done; 

While the aye-womanly 
Wafteth us on.” 


JOHN SULLIVAN DwIGHrT. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF FREE RELIGION. 


Ever since we can remember, it seems to have been the 
fate of a large number of good Christians to exist in a 
chronic state of scare. When we were very young, there 
was the Pusey scare, which dreaded the re-establishment 
of all the worst terrors of the Papacy under the fostering 
wing of the English national church. Then there was the 
Darwin scare, which concerned itself most solicitously in 
regard to the truth of the Mosaic account of the creation 
and other kindred matters. Later on, we suffered from the 
Tyndall and Huxley scare, which almost frightened timid 
souls out of their wits lest the foundations should be de- 
stroyed, and the hope of the righteous be put to confusion. 
Now it appears to be the dread of agnosticism and pessi- 
mism which darkens the minds of the faithful, and calls forth 
the supremest efforts of all good defenders of the faith both 
in philosophy and religion. 

Surely, a very large portion of this anxiety and distress 
must be an unnecessary waste of power. Does it not also 
indicate the existence of a large amount of latent unbelief 
in the breasts of those who profess to hold, and to be set 
for, the defence of the faith once delivered to the saints? 
Surely, one who really knows in whom and in what he has 
believed will not easily suffer himself to lose his anchorage, 
and, to say the least, will calmly wait and meekly trust 
to see the goodness of the Lord in the land of the living, 
without permitting himself to be tossed about with every 
wind of doctrine, and to live in dread of every little system 
that in the good providence of God may arise and have its 
day. Moreover, when we reflect that the history of philoso- 
phy, carefully studied, reveals, above all things else, the 
absolute necessity that each system should appear at its 
proper time and place, to correct the errors, fill up the 
blanks, and stimulate the onward movement of contempo- 
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raneous thought, we shall be prepared in a generous spirit 
to do full justice to the relative truth of every successive 
system, while reserving to ourselves the full right of rejec- 
tion and the full privilege of faith. 

Let us see, for instance, how the matter stands in the 
case of the two systems already mentioned, agnosticism and 
pessimism. We are not agnostic; we are not pessimistic ; 
and yet we most firmly believe in the necessity for the ap- 
pearance of these two schools of thought. The position of 
the former, as every one knows, has for its most able and 
systematic exponent Mr. Herbert Spencer. A careful read- 
ing of his First Principles has revealed to many of us most 
clearly the fundamental contradiction of an Unknowable 
which is absolutely known to exist and to be the noumenal 
cause of all phenomena; yet we shall neither deride nor be 
unduly agitated because of the depravity of philosophical 
human nature. We will patiently and devoutly sit at the 
philosopher’s feet while he laboriously shows to us the abso- 
lute insufficiency of the scientific method to solve the ulti- 
mate problem, remembering that from of old all life has 
been development, and all knowledge but in part. We will 
also allow him to correct us in regard to that grossly an- 
thropomorphie conception of God which still haunts much 
of our best thinking, and thank him for showing us once 
again that we cannot by searching find out God or know 
the Almighty to perfection. 

As regards pessimism, every one also knows that it has 
been for the first time set forth and philosophically formu- 
lated by Schopenhauer, Hartmann, and their disciples. From 
the fact that up to the date of writing this paper we have 
not decided either to commit suicide or to “cease to will 
to live,” our readers will judge that the conviction we have 
of the misery of existence is, to say the least of it, not abso- 
lute; and there is yet some hope that any lurking sympathy 
or appreciation we may feel for these great thinkers is not 
likely permanently to endanger our soul’s salvation. We 
therefore feel fully at liberty to say that these philosophers 
have, for the first time in the history of thought, called at- 
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tention to a factor which idealism has persistently ignored 
in its endeavor to account for existence, but which must be 
carefully taken account of, in order to afford a realistic basis 
for the universe,— namely, volition,— thereby unconsciously 
(and perhaps unintentionally) confirming in a striking man- 
ner the old orthodox view of the forces of the world as 
forms of the activity of One “who worketh all things after 
the counsel of his own will.” Nor can we forget the ser- 
vice herein rendered to ethics in once again reminding us 
that the pursuit of happiness as an end of action ends in 
misery, and in this furnishing us with the most complete 
reductio ad absurdum that utilitarianism has ever seen. 

But why have we said all this? Because we have had 
placed upon our table a little book entitled The Way out of 
Agnosticism, or the Philosophy of Free Religion, by Francis 
Ellingwood Abbot, Ph.D., late Instructor in Philosophy in 
Harvard University, and author of another little work 
which seems to have been well received, in the New World 
at least, called Scientific Theism. The book is addressed to 
“those who, though able and willing to think, have been dis- 
tressed or dismayed by the seeming inability of theistic 
writers in this age to meet and defeat agnosticism on its 
own professed ground,— the ground of science and philoso- 
phy. By a wholly new line of reasoning, drawn exclusively 
from those sources, this book aims to show that, in order to 
refute agnosticism and establish enlightened theism, nothing 
is now necessary but to philosophize that very scientific 
method which agnosticism barbarously misunderstands and 
misuses.” In the course of a somewhat pessimistic intro- 
duction, the author declares the real moral of Robert Elsmere 
and John Ward, Preacher, to be that men must either learn 
to think more profoundly or else unlearn to feel. 

Now, first of all, we do not profess to know what theistic 
writers the author has in his mind; but it will be already 
seen that we do not quite share in his dismay, and that, 
whatever may be said of “the ground of philosophy,” we 
should not be utterly cast down if we found them unable 
to establish theism on “the ground of science.” We think 
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it was Jacobi who said that it was for the interest of science 
that there should be no God; and, though the statement is 
an exaggerated one, it is undoubtedly an adumbration of 
the truth. Perhaps our author himself will admit that any 
thinking which allowed the concept of personality or that 
of finality to interfere when we are scientifically attempting 
to solve a problem of mechanism would involve confusion 
and probably lead to erroneous results. Science ab initio 
and voluntarily limits herself to the realm of finitude. It 
would therefore be rather wonderful (though the possibility 
of such an occurrence is not hereby denied) if even before 
her intensest gaze there could ever emerge an apparition of 
the Infinite. Men do not usually expect to gather grapes 
off a bramble-bush, or to find that which they begin by 
declining to seek. 

The case is different, of course, as regards philosophy ; 
and, if our author could show that contemporary philoso- 
phers had utterly failed to furnish a basis for theism, we 
might be disposed to share his alarm, and thank him for his 
warning. But this he has not done. 

We must add that, though his general position seems to 
be unassailable, the line of reasoning does not strike us as 
being wholly new; also that he does not give us the first 
attempt to “philosophize the scientific method” (Comte, 
Whewell, Mill); that “gnosticism” in some of its forms 
was once pronounced heretical in the Christian Church; 
and, finally, that in regard to the moral of Robert Elsmere 
there is a third alternative. Undoubtedly, men ought to 
learn to think more profoundly. Meanwhile, the words of 
a very high authority still stand good, “If a man do His 
will, he shall know of the doctrine.” 

A word on this last point. With all its aberrations of 
thought and feeling, our age is not showing itself behind, 
but rather before, all previous ages in the active pursuit of 
altruistic beneficence, and in this fact we find much to com- 
fort us when we are tempted to be depressed in spirit on 
account of any apparent decay of faith. The latest philos- 
ophies have found in the contemplation of the activities of 
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will a fact which in great part supplements the defects and 
solves the riddles of idealism; and we, too, will be glad and 
rejoice that, though men may not yet have learned to think 
with sufficient profundity, and may not be able to unlearn to 
feel, there is to be found all around us a larger measure of 
public spirit, an enthusiasm of humanity, and a development 
of the active powers of man in the direction of the good and 
true, which show us that God is not dead, but that the Lord 
is still manifesting himself in the world and in the life of man 
as the living God who worketh hitherto and works forever, 
eternally revealing himself to the working, waiting, believ- 
ing soul. May this philosophy of good deeds continuously 
increase and multiply ! 

But to return to the little book of Dr. Abbot’s, the value 
of which for American thought we do not wish to ignore. 
It would not be fair to forget that it presents itself merely 
as the prospective syllabus of a system of philosophy not yet 
expounded, “the abridgment of a work which does not yet 
exist to be abridged.” The fuller and completer statement 
of his position will doubtless remove many objections, and 
be hailed when it appears as a conscientious, invaluable, and 
stimulating contribution to the advancing thought of Amer- 
ica. Perhaps meanwhile a little adverse criticism may not 
be offensive to the cultured author, with a view to the 
greater perfection of his work when it assumes its final form. 

One preliminary remark occurs. True philosophy, like 
true happiness, “ hath no localities”; and does it not seem 
rather unfortunate when either philosophy, religion, or sci- 
ence becomes unnecessarily denominationalized or localized? 
Is it either edifying or correct to call realism and idealism 
respectively the Greek and German theories? And what is 
there peculiarly American in scientific realism? Surely, 
Aristotle was not a realist, nor Kant an idealist, to say 
nothing of Herbart or Feuerbach and Ruge! And what of 
the Scottish school, Reid and his successors? And the Eng- 
lish, Berkeley, Butler, and the rest? And the vast Indian 
systems of philosophy? We are not aware that it is pecul- 
iarly American to teach that “the Universal is equally real in 
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the Word, the Concept, and the Genus.” Labelling in phi- 
losophy is a dangerous process; and it is necessary to enter 
a protest, even if it be only a feeble one, when we are called 
upon to sing the praises.of idealism to the tune of “ Father- 
land,” or to march up to the citadel of scientific realism to 
the inspiring strains of “Yankee Doodle,” and behind the 
spreading folds of the Star-spangled Banner. As in every 
nation he that feareth God and worketh righteousness is 
accepted, so in every race all the philosophies are repre- 
sented more or less; and, to judge rightly of a nation’s 
mental and philosophical characteristics, we ought to take 
into account the totality of its literary history,— not forget- 
ting, of course, to mark the salient forms, and appraise them 
at their proper value. 

Another thing to be noted is the relation which is here 
assumed to exist between science and philosophy. There 
seems to be an inversion of the natural order. The author 
expects science to “ripen into philosophy.” He demands 
“an interpretation of the fact of Evolution . . . already 
ripe for the reception of a thoroughly free philosophy, at 
once grounded in Science, and culminating in the loftiest 
moral and religious ideals.” Moreover, the first of his three 
fundamental principles broadly declares that “the universal 
results of the special sciences, including the method common 
to them all, are the only possible data of philosophy or uni- 
versal science.” 

This we cannot bring ourselves to believe, at least at pres- 
ent. Philosophy has always been the foundation of science, 
and not science the foundation of philosophy. Science 
is a form of knowledge: philosophy is a form of impulse. 
To pursue science is to accumulate data: to philosophize 
is to perform an intellectual action, which goes on, and must 
go on, irrespective of any data whatsoever. Science is finite, 
both in its operations and results: it takes the universe 
piecemeal. The object of philosophy is and must be ever- 
more the Infinite Totality, even at its crudest stage. Sci- 
ence starts with the external, the material, the mechanical ; 
philosophy with the eternal, the spiritual, the personal. 
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The scientific investigator starts with what is not himself, 
with what is outside him, there, in space and time. The 
philosopher starts with himself alone. It is not true that 
“philosophy cannot begin until the innumerable individuals 
of the human race have accumulated a common stock of 
Universal Knowledge,” or that “ the only legitimate business 
of philosophy is to organize, systemize, and make the most 
of this universally verified Knowledge.” Is. not the child 
a little philosopher long before he learns the multiplication 
table? Moreover, what is the historical order? Mythology 
and philosophy (the former a mode of philosophy, however) 
were before science; Socrates and Plato, before Aristotle 
and Archimedes. The fact is that science is a limited appli- 
cation of philosophy and of the methods prescribed by phi- 
losophy to a very limited and restricted portion of the uni- 
verse; while it is the business of philosophy to set the 
problems and to prescribe the methods of science. Science 
founds on philosophy, not philosophy on science. 

Our criticism on the author’s second principle is of a 
somewhat different character, because we trust we have 
not quite failed to recognize the truth which it is intended 
to express. Indisputably, “the Infinite Super-personal, or 
Unknown and transcendent God, [by the way, why does the 
author allow himself to use the former predicate and de- 
nounce agnosticism ?] must include the Infinite All-Person, 
or known and immanent God.” But here is the cruz. 
Stupid common sense, not less than cultured science, will 
ever persist in making its philosophy felt against phraseol- 
ogy which seems to collide with its prejudices; and to call 
the universe “infinite person” is to take a liberty with 
common language which it will require very, very strong 
reasons indeed to justify even in a philosopher. Let us, 
however, not be in too great haste to condemn, but rather 
try carefully to understand. “The distinctive feature of 
the Person is the principle of conscious self-determination 
or self-conscious morality, as governing the free formation 
of ends and means in relation to other selves, and reflexively 
judging both these ends and their execution through motion 
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in relation to universal rights and duties in a state of so- 
ciety.” We must also note that “to conceive the Universe 
as a person is not to portray it as a colossal man, but rather 
to comprehend that the omnipresent, causal-organic-personal 
energy of Nature, being conscious of itself and its own eter- 
nal end of Self-Evolution through Self-Involution, and exe- 
cuting this end through the successive and gradual creation 
of Finite Machines, Finite Organisms, and Finite Selves 
within its own Infinite Self, works invariably under the law 
of Ideal Morality.” 

Now the first remark that occurs is that, as a matter of 
realistic fact and from the standpoint of science, the greater 
part of the universe as such is not, and cannot be treated as, 
conscious in any sense whatever. Similarly, of course, ques- 
tions may be raised as to the propriety of calling it an 
organism. It is a mere truism to say that the whole of the 
inorganic universe, and all the organic universe below the 
animal, is, as a matter of fact, unconscious. Moreover, our 
scientific realism must be very much transfigured, indeed, 
before it can enable us to see “conscious self-determination 
or Self-conscious Morality” in the rotation of the earth, or in 
the earthquake and the fire (the “still, small voice” carries 
us elsewhither). Every thinking reader will follow out this 
line of thought easily enough. Suffice it to add that, for 
plain common sense as well as for science, “ reflexively judg- 
ing both these ends and their execution through motion in 
relation to universal rights and duties” belongs only to a 
state of society ; and this is a state which characterizes only 
a portion—though certainly the highest portion—of the 
universe. It is scarcely necessary to observe, however, that 
in his second principle Dr. Abbot is aiming to express a 
philosophical view of the universe which is both necessary 
and possible, and that our criticism lies mainly against the 
form in which he has expressed it. 

Much criticism of a similar kind may be offered in regard 
to the third principle, which we do not care to offer, as this 
is the gem of the book, and the goal and climax to which 
we are being led. We should have liked a fuller exposi- 
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tion, however, even in the form of outline; though a more 
careful study of the earlier portion of the work might have 
enabled us to supply this for ourselves. Yet a word of 
inquiry. Whence and of what nature are the “ Absolute 
Real” and the “ Absolute Ideal”? and how are we to con- 
ceive them as united in God? These are the questions 
which go to the root of the matter. These are the questions 
to which all the theistic, and most of the atheistic, philoso- 
phies have contributed some sort of an answer. But, un- 
fortunately, these are the questions which at present seem 
in our author's philosophy to go unanswered. 

May we, who have scarcely had time yet to make our- 
selves acquainted with the author’s terminology, be per- 
mitted to conclude this short paper with a brief statement 
of the manner in which a possible solution of the great prob- 
lem has suggested itself to us? 

God is the Infinite Spirit, from whom and in whom and 
to whom are all things. The foundation and source of all 
consciousness is the Divine Feeling. The foundation and 
source of all ideality is the Divine Thought. The foundation 
and source of all reality is the Divine Will. The universe 
is the Eternal Organism through which evermore manifests 
the Eternal Divine Life. The individuals which compose 
the universe are the organs — each independently and per- 
fectly performing its function — of the infinite, all-pervading 
life of God. The analogy by which we represent to our- 
selves the relation in which God stands to the universe is 
that of the relation in which the self, or ego, stands to the 
organism which we call our bodies, distinguishing and sepa- 
rating itself from the latter, yet immanently indwelling 
whole and entire in every part. As my self, or ego, is ac- 
tively present in every movement of every organ in my 
body, and yet at the same time ever distinguishes itself 
clearly and distinctly from the same,— conscious all the 
while of such distinction and separation,—so God is in all 
things, and all things are in God. 

Two points have to be specially borne in mind, lest this 
analogical presentation of the matter mislead us. One is 
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what may be called the Wholeness or Infinity of God; and 
the other the Self-ness, or, if the term be not strained to con- 
note more than is intended, the personality of God. We 
must be careful in our thinking not to make God a Finite, 
standing alongside of all the other finites,—an Individual 
Self, or Hgo, limited by all the other individual selves, or 
egos, which compose the universe. This is the error of 
deism and, we apprehend, of much of the earlier Unitarian 
thought; but, if we avoid this error, the present line of 
thought cannot lead us far astray. My consciousness is a 
limited, finite consciousness, having something in common 
with an infinite number of other finite consciousnesses. It 
is largely, also, a mediate consciousness of a part of the 
universe, seeming to effect its limited development under the 
impulse of the sensible universe as an external factor. The 
Divine Consciousness, of which mine is an infinitesimally 
feeble manifestation, is an Infinite Consciousness, an Imme- 
diate Consciousness of the Totality or Whole as well as of 
every infinitesimal part. My thought is evermore the incom- 
plete, partial thought or concept of a portion of the uni- 
verse, which has to be overtaken by me step by step and 
stage by stage, guided, however, in its normal movements 
by that in it which is common to it with the Divine 
Thought, and which we commonly call “reason.” The 
Divine Thought is the thought of the Totality or Whole,— 
pure Infinite Reason, which continuously gives itself away 
and individualizes itself in those reasonable beings who com- 
pose the intelligible part of the universe, yet always con- 
sciously maintaining itself in its Identity and Wholeness so 
as not to be pantheistically lost in the infinitude of being. 
My will is a finite will, deriving, like all the other forces 
of the universe, from the Infinite Divine Will, of which it 
is, like them, too, a manifestation, and within its own finite, 
limited area of operations, and subject to the natural condi- 
tions of finitude perfectly free and untrammelled, a centre 
of Moral Force. The Divine Will is the Infinite Will, the 
Will of the Whole, the one true, reasonable Will, the Ulti- 
mate Reality, of which all the forces of the universe are at 
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each stage natural types and manifestations. It continu- 
ously expends itself in “creating, preserving, and redeem- 
ing” the universe of things and persons, but never loses 
itself in them so as to become identified or confused with 
them. Thus Eternal, Omnipresent, Omnipotent, Omniscient, 
Wise, Holy, Righteous, and, let us add, Loving (because of 
the lavish grace with which he dispenses and makes known 
his nature), God is the Living God, the Infinite Spirit, from 
whom and in whom and to whom are all things. 

Such, stated crudely and briefly, is the fashion in which 
we have attempted to provide ourselves with a notion or 
concept of God and of his relation to the universe; and it 
may be that Dr. Abbot will not find it so very far from his 
own, when divested of its peculiar terminology. Be that as 
it may, it is not to be claimed as peculiarly Greek, German, 
American, or English, but rather as the common property 
of a certain school of thinkers, not newly formed, but fairly 
and with tolerable completeness represented in every quar- 
ter of the globe. It is on some such basis as this, moreover, 
and on some such basis only, that we expect to find some 
day, founded in its grandeur and in its perfection, the Phi- 
losophy of Free Religion. 

ROBERT HAmMonD Corton. 





Of Constancy. 


OF CONSTANCY. 


It is a saying of Seneca, “ This is grand, to act always 
like the same man.” ‘This means not that we ought never 
to change. For then is cut off growth, which is the grand- 
est of all facts in things or creatures. Still less it teaches 
stubbornness or perversity, sticking and fixed like a 
humorsome mule, For it is a high trait to change in- 
stantly when we see reason; yes, and easily to see reason, 
too, when it is set before us. Neither does this saying of 
Seneca censure differences of mood. For no man can be 
the same at all moments, unless he be such a lump of clay 
as never feels. I find in Burton’s Anatomy another saying of 
Seneca touching a saying of Epicurus,— “ Seneca calls that of 
Epicurus, magnificam vocem, an heroical speech, ‘ A fool still 
begins to live,’ and accounts it a filthy lightness in men, every 
day to lay new foundations of their life.” This shows well 
enough what Seneca means by that other saying of his, his 
own words, that it is grand “to act always like the same 
man,’— not that a man shall not change if he will grow; 
nor stick in a posture, like a four-legged perversity that 
knows no reason ; nor ever have any mind, as if but modelled 
in clay; but that he is to have a steadiness in his motion, by 
which every day he gets along somewhat in one direction, 
and this the direction of the day before, and likewise a good 
direction, like a building always going one way from a good 
foundation, and that way upward. 

It is one meaning of Seneca that whatever a man be in 
himself he shall be in all companies. Surely, this is a good 
meaning; and such a foundation is a high kind of strength 
which at all seasons shows itself to be what it is, and is not 
“blown about by every wind of doctrine.” It is a comfort 
to meet a man who acts always like the same man. If gen- 
erous at one time, he will be at another, because simply he 
sets forth his nature, and not a shrewd device. If he be just 
in what he claims of others, so he will be in what he demands 
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of himself towards them, because he is enlivened by justice, 
not baited by convenience. He is a good and fit leader, be- 
cause he acts always like the same man, whence his sheep or 
his flock or his troops or his tribe follow him; for they know 
his voice, which has but one sound. However he change, 
in one way or another, as he will, if he be wise, putting on 
a cloak if it storm, and laying it off in the sunshine, he will 
have one trend of life in him. This, I say, is a great com- 
fort, to meet such a man and to have to do with him. But 
how uncomfortable it is to meet another kind. Burton has 
said, after his own manner,—“ To see a man turn himself 
into all shapes, like a chameleon, or, as Proteus, omnia 
transformans sese in miracula rerum, to act twenty parts and 
persons at once, for his advantage, to temporize and vary 
like Mercury, the planet, good with good, bad with bad, 
having a several face, garb, and character for every one he 
meets; of all religions, humors, inclinations; to fawn like a 
spaniel, mentitis et mimicis obsequiis, rage like a lion, bark 
like a cur, fight like a dragon, sting like a serpent, as meek 
as a lamb, and yet again grin like a tiger, weep like a croco- 
dile, insult over some, and yet others domineer over him, 
here command, there crouch, tyrannize in one place, be 
baffled in another, a wise man at home, a fool abroad to 
make others merry.” 

In social life, this grandeur of acting always like the same 
man is a fastness of morals. The weak fellow is swerved 
from himself by the force of the company for the moment,— 
“good with the good, bad with the bad.” You will see a 
man refined in one company, vulgar in another. In the 
parlor, with gentle women, you will see him fine in speech, 
manner, posture, motion. Afterward, in the street, saloon, 
club-room, note his sprawls, hear his talk. Straightway you 
think he is not the same man. And, indeed, he is not, but 
a pudding of flesh with no bones to keep him of a shape, 
and settling down to the fashion of whatever dish of com- 
pany he falls in,—in one company a man with a morality 
and earnestness, with a purpose, fired with a thought; in 
other company an empty head, an empty heart, frivolous, 
foolish. 
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This matter touches friendship and love. Indeed, I know 
not whether anything more tries and strains the grain of a 
soul than to stand to a love if others flout it and make light 
of the object of it, and say you are a dull infatuate. *Tis 
no doubt a great pleasure if one’s love be commended; 
contrariwise, a great pain if it be mocked. Therefore, you 
will see a man true to a friend in company which also 
admires his friend ; but, if he meet with persons who slight 
his friend, laughing at him or pitying him or otherwise set- 
ting him low, then for the time belike you will see the man 
fall away, going half-hearted till he meet this friend again, 
and by the charm of his presence be won over once more. 
But small gain this to the friend! He has but a pudding 
where he needs sound meat. Adventurous affection without 
sturdy wit is like an eagle’s wings on a sparrow’s body; for 
feathers are freight, and pinions mere pounds, if there be no 
force to hold them spread. So what loads a small bird to 
the ground lifts a large one to the sun. 

Plutarch’s keen eye took note of the weaklings whose 
homage is imitation. He records the report that “ Plato’s 
acquaintance learned his stoop, Aristotle’s his lisp, and 
Alexander’s the inclination of his neck and the rapidity of 
his speech.” ‘He whose goodness is a part of himself,” 
says Confucius, “is a real man.” 

A high form of this virtue is in a man when not merely 
he yields not to bad attraction of others, but so sturdily is 
the same as in himself to be a spur and a suasion to others, 
that they shall be worthy. You will see persons gentle and 
strong, like a ribbed cliff grown over with ferns and other 
living balms; in their company no gross or sordid baseness 
comes to pass, because they have about them a perfect sin- 
cerity, which is respected. One or the other of two things 
every man will do, either move towards others or move 
them towards himself. Epictetus has said this with a good 
illustration: “If a man has much social intercourse with 
others, he must either become like them or change them to 
his own fashion; for, if a man place a piece of quenched 
charcoal close to a piece that is burning, either the quenched 
charcoal will quench the other or the burning charcoal will 
light that which is quenched.” 
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I have met a saying of Confucius,— “A good man is not 
mine to see. Could I see a man possessed of constancy, 
that would satisfy me.” What can Confucius mean by this 
wisdom —as wisdom it is—but that he cannot find a 
wholly good man, and therefore he must look for a con- 
stancy of motion the right way? I mean that, since no 
man has arriyed at the end of goodness, it is enough to find 
one who moves towards it. For it is plain that a partly 
good man, say half-good,— yes, or nine-tenths good, if you 
will,— it is plain, I say, that such a one who should stand 
stock still, or waver and swing in an arc, were not to be 
loved and famed like one but a quarter-good, yes, or but 
one-tenth good, who should move all the time to be better, 
and have this living constancy in him, though he might 
gain but a hair’s breadth a day. This is the wisdom of Con- 
fucius in this utterance, that he loves a living constancy, 
though it be at a low start, more than a dead settlement, 
though it be on high table. *Tis a sound proverb, “ As 
good never a whit as never the better.” Henry James was 
wont to say that the devil at least is alive; but the saints 
seem all dead in the stop they make at their good points, 
their whole constancy being turned to the showing of saint- 
hood and no more to the making of saintliness. Therefore, 
Confucius was content with a man when he found a con- 
stancy of right motion in him, though he were low down yet. 

It has been said well that “constancy is the complement 
of all other human virtues.” For what faculty or part or 
virtue has any worth, if it now burn, now pale, now run, 
now flag, start in one way now and soon dart off by 
another? He who forever is changing his road, crossing 
from one to another, will come to the hostelry of no one of 
them. I remember a saying of Oliver Wendell Holmes,— 
“You will grow fat on a rock, if you stick to it: a mus- 
sel does.” 

All this is but trite truth, yet not so plain but that many 
may fail for lack of it, or by but lip service of it; and not 
so small but that it is part of Seneca’s wisdom as to what 
is grand,— “ To act always like the same man.” 

JAMES VILA BLAKE. 





The House of Bondage. 


THE HOUSE OF BONDAGE: 
AN ALLEGORY AND ITS INTERPRETATION. 


The interest which attaches to Moses is due to the fact 
that he is one of the great religious starting-points in the 
history of man upon the earth. ‘This interest is not depend- 
ent on the views which were once very generally accepted, 
though now very generally questioned, of his authorship of 
the first portion of the Bible and of his relation to the writ- 
ten law. The ostensible ground for honoring Moses in a 
former age was that he was the source and author of the 
Law, and by the law was meant the first five books in the 
Old Testament, called the Pentateuch. But when a more 
probable case is allowed, that, instead of inditing the books 
which as books must belong to a much later age, Moses 
began the series of oral decisions of both a legal and relig- 
ious nature, and that these judgments were added to, and 
finally consolidated into a regular code in a time long after 
Moses, then, so far from suffering from such a qualifica- 
tion, it rather seems as though for the first time the real and 
essential character of the man stands out. It is as if a loose 
muffling garment which confused the form had been re- 
moved, and only now the true figure had been revealed. 

Put aside, now, the controversy about authorship, and 
look at the man in relation to his times. In northern Egypt 
there lived a foreign and captive race, down-trodden and 
brutalized in slavery. Driven by famine, this race had wan- 
dered from an earlier home in the north to the rich domain 
of Egypt. But the favor with which it had once been re- 
ceived was changed into the cruelty of a tyrant. They 
became the scorn of the Egyptians, with no indignity too 
great for them. This is the land where human labor and 
human life were simply squandered away; where, if we 
may believe it, three hundred and sixty thousand men were 
kept for twenty years in building a single pyramid. But a 
man of this despised race had been by some strange vicis- 
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situde adopted as a babe by the daughter of Pharaoh. 
Brought up in the king’s palace and at the king’s table, he 
nevertheless bore in his heart the obligations of his race. 
“It came to pass in those days, when Moses was grown, that 
he went out unto his brethren, and looked on their burdens.” 
Leadership, however, does not come for the asking. Forced 
to flee from Egypt, he dwells in the wilderness until in proc- 
ess of time the King of Egypt dies, and “the children of 
Israel sighed by reason of the bondage, and they cried; and 
their cry came up to God by reason of their bondage... . 
And Jehovah said, I have surely seen the affliction of my 
people which are in Egypt, and have heard their cry by rea- 
son of their taskmasters; for I know their sorrows. Come 
now therefore, and I will send thee unto Pharaoh, that thou 
mayst bring forth my people out of Egypt.” 

If we will consider what this man did, and with what 
materials, what great religious experiences of the race fol- 
lowed from this act, and what consequences, even to our 
own spiritual heredity, are to be traced up through such 
beginnings, we shall be in a fair way to do justice to the 
man and his work. Moses is the Lawgiver, but he is greater 
than a lawgiver. He is one of the world’s leaders. The 
time of Moses is the creative period of Jewish history and 
religion, and he is the personal power in the creation,—a 
leader who belongs by natural right to universal history. 
What Washington did for America, welding together a 
mass of restless and antagonistic units into the semblance of 
a people and a nation, amid complaint and calumny and 
treachery, that did Moses in a higher degree and under 
harder conditions. He conceived the design of leading the 
captive people out of the “ House of Bondage.” But barely 
had he brought them through the Red Sea channel, where 
“the Lord was as a wall to the right of them and to the 
left of them,” than they turned against him with complain- 
ings, incessant murmurings, treacherous faction, jealousy, 
the grossest superstition and idolatry. “What shall I do 
with this people ?” he cries: “they be almost ready to stone 
me.” This was the man, and this was the material for the 
making of “the chosen people”! 
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It does not appear that Moses made any real advance 
in the conception of God already belonging to the race. 
He did not discover a new faith, nor draw the lines of a 
new belief, but he made the religion that already existed 
the basis of the national history. Jehovah was not con- 
ceived of as the universal Deity, who became the especial 
protector of this people, but as “the God of Israel,” who 
only later became the Lord of Heaven and Earth. It is not 
an abstract monotheism that makes Moses the spiritual 
leader that he is, but the intensity with which he drove 
home and grounded Jewish life and manners in the actual 
providential guidance of the God whom they already knew. 
The mythological element in the Jewish mind dried up, 
the speculative side was little developed. Unpractical 
and heady men may regard him with little interest. But 
those who have their hand on the levers of real life see 
that it was far more precious, more original, more religious, 
to make the highest faith they had the very root and basis 
of all their life; to bind up their God of righteous law with 
the beginnings of national existence ; to derive all the sanc- 
tions for morality as well as decency from a personal and 
living Providence. Had he offered them the philosophical 
novelties of our latest theology, he would for food have 
given them a stone. As it was, with an imperfect yet an 
intense and practical faith, he fed them with the bread of 
heaven. 

The story of the House of Bondage, the Captivity in 
Egypt, the story of a deliverance resisted, forced on a people, 
of a leader sacrificed, reads like an allegory of life for which 
every generation furnishes a fresh illustration. When the 
children of Israel went down into Egypt because the famine 
was sore in the land of Canaan, they had little idea of the 
prison-house which would close about them. The Pharaoh 
of favor changes in time into the Pharaoh of tyranny. The 
occasion of relieving the distress of famine becomes the 
occasion of a slavery and a degradation even more intoler- 
able. It is a lesson with an application for other times. 
An age becomes conscious of the starved condition of some 
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of its finer faculties; then with a rebound these faculties 
are permitted and encouraged to seek their satisfaction with 
no check or hindrance. Presently that age awakes to find 
that it has entered its House of Bondage, and then its cry 
is heard by reason of its taskmasters. This is seen very 
clearly in the higher sides of human life, especially in the 
domain of religion. There are momentary needs which we 
suffer to satisfy themselves with the sustained and imperious 
energy belonging only to the deepest yearnings of the soul; 
and they bind the soul in a bondage from which the way 
out can be had only through conflict and pain. 

The speculative and controversial aspects of truth have 
worked on our time like a spell. The disputative temper 
seems to govern. It produces a spiritual numbness and 
paralysis in the noblest minds. No matter what has been 
built up and vouched for by standard thinkers even of one’s 
own persuasion, every sermon and essay, and every mission 
address, must begin by demolishing all that exists, and erect- 
ing a new intellectual fabric. It almost requires a notary’s 
affidavit to give one the courage to report the folldwing 
facts. A Sunday-school general convention is told by one 
who has the Sunday most deeply at heart that “reason is 
the supreme faculty of the human spirit”; and Sunday- 
school teachers are sent back to work on that basis with 
their restless boys and girls, and to fail utterly, unless they 
aim to awaken the deeper nature of love and admiration in 
their little ones. Would one have expected that the leader 
of a general teachers’ meeting would introduce an otherwise 
very stimulating talk on how to present a certain parable 
to children, with a whole theory of the universe and a 
devout admonition to cultivate the doctrine of the “divine 
immanence”? One who is by native right a leader of men 
earnestly advised another to read a new series of papers on 
prophecy, because “they are going to completely transform 
all existing ideas on Jewish prophecy.” Shades of Kuenen, 
Wellhausen, and Robertson Smith, must you, too, pass away, 
and be like the grass which to-day is and to-morrow is cast 
into the oven? 
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The fairest service of the intellect is to liberate and dis- 
embarrass the pure objects of a heart’s worship. What a 
work of thought has been done in disembarrassing the life 
and teaching of each of the Jewish prophets, priests, and 
kings! As soon as each great figure is lifted up above his 
temporary circumstances, as soon as the essential features of 
his history are set free from the mischance of tradition and 
doubtful miracle, then the work of intellect is complete in 
his case. There is no reason at all in our day for any em- 
barrassment to admiration, to veneration. The critical con- 
struction of every Jewish or Christian leader and every 
Jewish or Christian situation is complete. Those who must 
needs see before they believe have seen. ‘ Blessed are they 
that have not seen and yet have believed.” The fruit of 
worship comes very slowly; and yet what can be asked for 
to point more unmistakably to the mysteries of God? The 
education of the Jewish race, the growth of a clear convic- 
tion of a Divine Providence, the unbroken thread of a divine 
guidance through evil and good report, through adversity, 
through exile,— these things are to be pondered on. What 
a spectacle is afforded by the sight of the world’s highest 
civilization flowing from the life of one man of an obscure 
village of an obscure people,—of a great Catholic Church 
maturing its doctrine, delivering civilization in the hour of 
its peril,— of the gradual development of the Christian life till 
the Christian Church stands to-day beyond dispute the com- 
ing of the kingdom of Christ! Do we need more than these 
stupendous subjects for contemplation or aids to faith? We 
can never think seriously unless we have some serious end 
in view as the object of thinking. Such a serious end is the 
worship of God who reveals himself as truth. Because in 
religion so many debate for the pure love of debating, and 
speculate for the pure love of speculation, therefore so many 
are in their House of Bondage. 

The Bible contains the complete story of how mortal man 
came to know God and to be sure of immortality. I do not 
mean to say that the story is nowhere written save in the 
Bible, only that nowhere else is the complete story told. 
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There is no deep need in men’s hearts to-day which has not 
been anticipated by it. “The mouth of the Lord hath 
spoken it.” It is not itself revelation, but it is the history 
of a revelation. Its greatness does not lie, as so many are 
apt to think, in its heroic sentences, in its pious maxims, or 
even in its sublime texts. It is not on such grounds that it 
must rank quite above all other scriptures. “Texts of despair 
or hope, of joy or moan,” have indeed been added by each 
age and kindred to the Bible of the race. The reason why the 
ill-assorted collection of sacred books of Jewish literature con- 
stitutes the Bible, and will ever remain so, is far deeper than 
any high-sounding pietisms or apocalyptic fancies. The Bible 
isa message. It relates how God declared himself to a people, 
and revealed himself through a chosen race. The worth of 
the Bible is different from that which constitutes the worth 
of the Buddhist scriptures,— devout thoughts thrown out 
at an abstract divinity, the chant of magnanimous moralities. 
To compare these things is to compare things different in 
kind. The Bible is the Bible because it speaks as a direct 
message of a personal God and a loving Father, iterating 
and reiterating himself. Age after age arises, prophet after 
prophet stands before the reader; and from the whole one 
voice breaks forth: “ Ask now of the days that are past, 
which were before thee, since the days that God created man 
upon the earth, and ask from the one side of heaven unto 
the other whether there hath been any such thing as this 
great thing is, or hath been heard like it. Did ever people 
hear the voice of God speaking out of the midst of the fire 
as thou hast heard, and live? Or hath God essayed to go 
and take him a nation from the midst of another nation, by 
temptations, by signs, and by wonders, and by war, and by 
a mighty hand, and by an outstretched arm, and by great 
terrors, according to all that the Lord your God did for you 
before your eyes? Unto thee it was shown that thou might- 
est know the Lord he is God, there is none else beside him.” 

Christian people living in the line of this heritage — “ the 
lineage of the faith,” as the Buddhist nobly expresses it 
— will not allow anything that detracts from the essential 
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truth of the Bible message, and will turn away from any 
criticism that dissolves the constituent personalities, and 
will mightily resent any least evidence of disrespect offered 
to what they feel is the very mainstay of their life and relig- 
ion. Christian people are not unwilling to be liberal, but 
they are unwilling to be irreverent. Is it not here that our 
success in advancing a liberal interpretation of Scripture and 
of Christian doctrine is most impaired? Men see us afraid 
to admire Moses, who is of just right one of the world’s 
leaders and men of action, lest the next unearthed inscrip- 
tion shall disprove his existence. Men see us unable to 
acknowledge the moral grandeur of David’s figure in Jewish 
history, although he walks easily in the company of Sargon, 
Sesostris, Julius Caesar, Theodoric, Charlemagne, Alfred, 
Washington, as great a leader as any, and in character above 
the greatest.* The way in which free Biblical criticism is 
being popularized results often in a marked decrease of inter- 
est in these Biblical figures,— in the Psalms whose sentences 
are woven into our language, and in the prophets whose 
inspiration has again and again turned the edge of the 
sword in the battle for liberty. It ought to be remembered 
that a general public, whom it is wished to influence, will 
see in the temper too commonly allied with liberality the 
loss of moral law and the collapse of faith. Yet the liberal 
criticism in itself surely demands an increased reverence 
and a stronger admiration. 

Bible criticism and Christian theology must be liberal 
and generous, yet it must also be devout and reverent. It 
can be irreverent only at its peril. It is suicidal to try 
to convert the unbelieving by having no definite theol- 
ogy in particular. The bigoted souls of Christendom are 
frightened away from liberal Christianity by its colorlessness 
and by a suspected indifference to real belief. If that be so, 


*Ishall not be surprised if some who are in essential agreement with my argu- 
ment should hesitate at the name of Washington. It should be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that by character I do not mean any one element of character, as Patriotism, or 
any one aspect of character, as a man of unimpeachable honor; but I mean that 
whole moral and personal force which David manifested in his time, furnishing 
down to the end of Jewish history the illustration of an ideal king. David is the 
Charlemagne of the Jews. 
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are we not forging the very chains of the slaves whom we 
are trying to set free? The Christian world clings to the 
belief that Moses wrote the Pentateuch entire, because it 
finds a loveless and sometimes an irreverent criticism of the 
Bible among many who reject that proposition. It is afraid to 
admit that the Psalms are mostly of late origin, because it sees 
that so many of those who hold this proposition have ceased 
to read or understand them. If we put ourselves in the place 
of the average orthodox reader, what would we expect him 
to say on reading the thoughtful utterance of a radical Uni- 
tarian, that “ the Unitarian doctrine of human nature, which 
insists upon its dignity and grandeur, is to Paul’s epistles in 
a relation of antagonism pure and simple”? Could one 
fairly hope that such a conclusion, which in truth is not 
at all representative of Unitarian belief, would make easier 
in any way the passage to liberal Christianity? Does it 
not sharply repel, and arouse all the latent antagonism in 
them? We are able to see exactly the effect it has. A 
thoughtful and dispassionate Methodist replied to the above 
quoted sentence: “It is because Unitarianism is opposed to 
Jesus and opposed to Paul, and lifts its reason above instead 
of using it as an instrument of interpreting the inspired 
word, that we believe it as a system. ..to be one of the 
forms in which infidelity clothes itself rather than in any 
true sense a branch of Christianity.” Could any judgment 
be more naturally called forth from the sentence of the Uni- 
tarian writer? It is possible to win the world to our relig- 
ious ideas: the world inclines thereto of itself; but, when 
it receives what it feels to be affronts, when it is pained by 
a seeming rudeness in handling the word of God, it prefers 
conservatism with piety and devotion to what it considers 
knowledge with hardness and scoffing. 

Men and women in the world give in their allegiance to 
a spiritual leader. It is Jesus Christ and the spirit of Jesus 
Christ “lifted up,” that draw all men unto him. Thought- 
fulness and freedom will commend a religion, but they will 
never take the place of it; for it is something which will 
take the spiritual command in men’s lives that they are 
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really pining for. Men are turned away from liberal relig- 
ion as soon as the liberal part of it is in excess of the re- 
ligious. The better part of liberalizing the world comes by 
showing such a transcendent piety that bigotry seems shock- 
ing beside it. Yet it is more often the liberalism which 
seems shocking. The reasoning sense is jaded, the devo- 
tional sense is starved. The age has all it needs of sound 
doctrine, but has not an abundance of lively piety; and of 
this he may not freely receive who may. It is Pharaoh who 
still drives the people to their barren tasks, forever revis- 
ing, correcting,— an everlasting discerning of spirits. The 
church is an arena for debate. Those whose hearts are 
sinking within them at the thought of the burden to be 
resumed on the morrow, those whose one cry is to have 
their dead restored to life, those who are struggling with 
failure at arm’s length, are bidden to listen to an argument 
and to weigh evidence. But the whole creation is groaning 
and travailing together, that one should come who should 
say, “I am the resurrection and the life.” Perhaps, while we 
ponder and speculate, while we coquet with curious learn- 
ing, and enlarge the borders of our faith, men forget how to 
pray, to kneel, and to adore, how to forget themselves and 
to be snatched up in the arms of a heavenly Father. Who 
can fall on his knees and pour out the burden of his hopes 
and fears, without an undercurrent of inquiry whether it 
does any good? Could we endure to have it said, when that 
which is now in the seed shall have become the ripe fruit, 
that we had bequeathed a religion cautious about a personal 
God, hesitating and confused in prayer,—a religion well con- 
sidered, self-consistent, and within bounds, free alike from 
superstition and adoration, thoughtful and barren, correct 
and cruel, sound and dead? How many names spring to 
one’s lips, to whom such an outcome would be the most 
cutting anguish ! 

“T have surely seen the affliction of my people which are 
in Egypt, saith the Lord, and have heard their cry by rea- 
son of their taskmasters; for I know their sorrows. Thus 
saith the Lord, Let my people go, that they may serve me.” 


JOHN TUNIS. 





A Common Ground. 


A COMMON GROUND. 


In a late communication from a very eminent leader of 
modern religious thought we find the following : — 


The phrase “ Liberal Theology” is made to cover so much that, in my 
view, is foreign to Theology altogether, that its intellectual claims carry 
in them no tincture of religious interest. Were it houestly set forth as 
Anthropology, | should care much for it, in its place and relations; 
but it is spoiled for study, till it relinquishes its apotheosis. The ques- 
tion How religions (as human phenomena) grow is of much psychological 
interest; but either evades the question which lies behind it,— whether 
and how far they are true,—or treats it as a choice of more or less 
accurate expression of an order ef subjective feelings and conceptions, 
just as the processes of plant growth may be loosely or exactly described. 
To me Monism in any form, idealistic or materialistic, is tantamount to 
a negation of Religion: I mean, of course, in its logical results, not in 
the conscious thought of those who hold it. 


Now we would not for the world quarrel with our friends 
the Monists, who have given us many an hour of pleasant 


and profitable meditation. Still, we must confess that for- 
mulated Monism, as such, has always seemed to us doubtful 
in its postulates and sterile in its results. This, they will 
say, is because we do not understand them. But we cannot 
bring ourselves to believe that the problem of the universe 
is to be so cheaply solved by a single formula, whether its 
data be idealistic or mechanical. It may be a weakness, to 
find a certain joy in mystery and awe, or to regard the 
moral life of man as a struggle of hostile forces, and not 
a mere necessary and (as it were) vegetable growth. We 
hold that the phenomena of human life must be seen in all 
their complexity, and the universe in all its bewildering in- 
tricacy first, before we are fit to have an opinion as to the 
ultimate Laws of Being. In the mental horizon, so far as 
our thought can grasp it, philosophy must always be a larger 
thing than science, and religion ought to be wide enough, 
intellectually, to embrace them both. We accept with grat- 
itude, therefore, so clear and emphatic a statement of the 
radical difference between the scientific and the religious 
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attitude of the mind in the study of spiritual truth. What 
we wish to make a little clearer, if we can, is that there is 
a difference in the point of view, quite independent of any 
difference in the philosophical position. To study religion 
on its human side is surely no denial of its diviner and 
transcendental claims. 

Once seeing this, it is quite easy to suppose that the most 
rigid dogmatist of a transcendental creed may find his imme- 
diate purpose best served by considering religion on its 
purely human side, as a matter of living experience, wholly 
apart from any theory of its origin and authority. Nor is 
this view of it outside the recognized province of Theology, 
—which we find in our text-books to include “natural,” 
“exegetical,” and “ practical” theology, as well as “specu- 
lative,” “systematic,” and “dogmatical.” Whatever our 
theory of the operation of the Divine Mind, it must include 
some knowledge, or some suggestion, of that spiritual life of 
man which it nourishes and instructs; nay, our own human 
experience is the only conceivable way by which we can 
approach that higher realm of thought. All the more, when, 
as in our day, multitudes have become so confused by cen- 
turies of controversy as to be weary of the very name of 
religion, and when theology itself is widely announced to 
be a perishing or perished pseudo-science, it may well be- 
come one of its lowlier disciples, distrustful of his own com- 
petency to deal with matters of transcendental speculation, 
to plead his best for the reality—at least in the realm of 
human experience —of that Divine Life which others have 
sought to interpret in the ranges of the higher philosophy. 
And in so doing he niay hope, without effrontery, that he 
has done in its behalf the best thing that he, at least, is 
capable of doing. 

Besides, we have all noticed a certain slowness and reluc- 
tance of comprehension — even an intolerance, perhaps — on 
the part not only of the “scientific” mind swollen with the 
triumphs of modern materialism, but in the popular mind as 
well, when piously disposed: the one ignores, the other 
derides, all expression of religious conviction or motive 
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which does not rest on some well-developed theory of the 
universe, or some explicit dogma of revelation. The tem- 
per we speak of is that wisely had in mind by Dr. Mar- 
tineau, in composing his just published treatise on the true 
foundation of authority in religion. How radical or how 
dangerous it may grow to be, we need not undertake to 
say; but it is a temper we continually meet on both those 
mental levels. There is a creed of “ Monism” which, with 
haughty philosophic pretension, scorns to admit even as mere 
hypothesis that there may be something in the universe 
besides an interminable process of necessary or mechanical 
evolution; and there is a facile skepticism that finds in the 
present chaos of educated opinion a ready pretext to deny 
everything that belongs to the higher life of man. In such 
no-faith extremes of culture meet. 

Both these states of mind, it may fairly be maintained, 
are best met by a direct appeal to the facts of the religious 
life themselves, rather than by the vindication of any partic- 
ular theory about them. And this, not in the galvanic fash- 
ion, by which a religious “revival” will sometimes shatter 
the crust upon a sluggish and vulgar mind, but by reasoned 
appeal, which may perchance reach some who regard them- 
selves as at least honest and candid students of our common 
human nature. Possibly it may even come home to here 
and there one, an idealist in his own way, with dreams and 
aspirations of some nobler life for man than painfui drudg- 
ery or ignoble ease, who is yet perplexed to the uttermost 
by the seeming impossibility of a living faith in it. For 
such, the uses of a constructive philosophy or a forensic 
divinity are not yet fit: the soul is not ripe for them: a 
change of heart must be had before the words of faith, 
spoken by whatever authority, can have meaning or re- 
sponse. Religion must be known as life first, before it 
can gloriously transfigure and illumine our thought about 
the Universal Life. 

From the point of view which we have now attempted to 
describe, it is of more account to stand together upon a com- 
mon ground than to ascertain its boundaries and division- 
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lines: it is a wholesomer thing to see the likeness than the 
contrasts or unlikeness between two mental attitudes which 
at first sight might seem irreconcilably opposite. How is 
the common ground even to be thought of, unless it be found 
somewhere in the conditions of that mortal life which all 
men are compelled to share together? All truth and all 
error, so far as we human creatures are concerned, is but a 
process of thought — honest thought, let us hope — feeling 
its way as best it can through a dim world of facts and 
shadows, struggle and pains, fain to find somewhere a resting- 
place in what it may accept as a higher or reconciling truth. 
To scan the history of religious or philosophic speculation 
has an effect on the mind like strolling through a graveyard, 
where slumber the memories and passions of many discord- 
ant lives: let us say, the burial-ground on the edge of some 
old hard-fought battle-field. The hot struggle was a neces- 
sity of human life, perhaps, and a condition of any advance. 
But, when no blood is yet shed and no bones are broken, 
the misunderstanding and hate that make the strife inevita- 
ble are the most awful thing life has to show. And what a 
tragedy it is, too, that well-meaning men, who see the same 
thing at a different angle, will obstinately thrust forward 
and magnify the difference that keeps them apart, instead of 
trying to find the focus of vision that might enable them to 
see as one! 

An example of this strange perversity comes to us in a 
criticism of two or three weeks ago upon that most interest- 
ing experiment of a non-dogmatic Christian charity now just 
beginning at University Hall, London, best commended to 
us by the names of Dr. Martineau, Stopford Brooke, and 
Mrs. Humphry Ward. The critic insists on finding in it 
no good or hope of good, because it does not set out with 
affirming its supernatural foundation in some formula shaped 
to his own ecclesiastical creed. Perhaps he even wishes 
and hopes that it may not succeed,—for prophets, like the 
rest of us, have their weaknesses! Are not wrangles such 
as these, among those professing the same desire to humanize 
religion, pitiful in the extreme? Are they not the very pet 
device of the Enemy of souls, to baffle and discourage our 
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poor effort after something better? But how are they to 
be met, unless by leading the thought of both (if that were 
possible) back to that “Grace Divine encircling all,” in 
whose experience all right souls are somehow at one ? 

Another example may serve still better to illustrate what 
we mean. In the Spectator of January 18, replying to cer- 
tain supercilious comments on his real or supposed position, 
Mr. Frederic Harrison writes as follows : — 


I fail to see how a belief in a Human rather than a Divine Provi- 
dence can so greatly affect the manner in which we estimate current 
events. In both cases it disposes us to see some soul of goodness in 
things evil, and inspires a faith that in the long run the better and 
higher issues will prevail. The sincere believer in Divine Providence is 
supremely certain that all things are arranged by an All-wise and All- 
mighty Disposer of men and things throughout the universe. The 
believer in a Human Providence ventures to hope that the course of 
civilization on this earth will gradually improve for an indefinite time 
yet. Ishould have supposed that the latter very limited, tentative, and 
practical opinion tended to humbleness of mind rather than the former. 
By Human Providence he simply means that the moral, intellectual, and 
practical forces of the Social Organism do steadily converge to improve 
its condition on earth. No rational Positivist supposes that there are 
any means of ascertaining this convergence except by the light of his- 
tory, social philosophy, political and economical science. Nor does he 
suppose that anything more than general tendencies can be observed. 

How does this differ in kind from the belief in a Divine Providence ? 
No rational Christian now believes that he can interpret the purposes of 
God in all special cases. But he trusts that all is arranged to bring 
those purposes to effect. Both Christian and Positivist consider it their 
duty so to act that, so far as in them lies, they may conform to the gen- 
eral Providence which, both believe, shapes issues far wider than the 
sphere of any individual. Each belief teaches a man to do his best, 
knowing that a Power vastly superior to himself is working out issues 
to which a good life will conform and with which a bad life will conflict. 


The point of difference here remarked upon, it will be 
noticed, is as radical and fundamental as any (not of mora! 
quality and temper) that can touch our theoretical concep- 
tion of what we are agreed together in calling the religious 
life. The view here taken is that which describes itself as 
* Positivist,” and is popularly supposed to deny outright 
the whole order of facts and convictions on which that life 
is supposed to rest. Our concern is at present not with 
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the position itself, but with the terms in which it is here 
expressed. In the first place, the thing had in mind is not 
a theory of life, or of existence generally, but a particular 
way to “estimate current events,” so as to bring a right 
ethical or historical judgment to bear upon them. Next, 
this judgment is defined as resting on faith in a Cosmic 
Order which insures “that the moral, intellectual, and prac- 
tical forces of the Social Organism do steadily converge to 
improve its condition on earth.” Again, this faith is made 
the ground of a definite conviction of Duty, which is ex- 
plained as conformity in act “to the general Providence 
which, both believe, shapes issues far wider than the sphere 
of any individual.” And, lastly, a parallel is hinted to the 
Christian belief of a Divine Judgment, in the assurance 
“that a Power vastly superior to himself is working out 
issues to which a good life will conform and with which a 
bad life will conflict,”— with the implied risk that by that 
collision it will be “ground to powder.” Which of us has 
not listened to professedly Christian expositions of the 
world-order, and the Providence asserted to rule in human 
things, which — not by reason of falsity, but by thinness, 
pallor, and poverty of conception — might compare unfavor- 
ably, for spiritual insight, to say nothing of charitable tem- 
per, with these * Positivist ” declarations ? 

Now, plainly, it seems to us the correct thing, instead of 
repudiating and belittling such advances as these from the 
better intelligence of our own day, to welcome them very 
heartily as encouragements and helps,— not committing our- 
selves in the least to their limitations or negations, but 
rather seeking those points in them which may perhaps 
blend in and fortify “the larger hope.” We may or may 
not hold it to be true that * God created man to be immortal, 
and made him an image of his own eternity,” in the very 
sense in which the Jewish Platonist conceived that phrase ; 
but, if we do believe it in any sense, we must hold that 
man’s moral nature is so constructed as somehow to respond 
to the appeal of that high destiny. We may think the word 
very faint, vague, and far away, that speaks of man’s subjec- 
tion to “a Power vastly superior to himself,” which, on the 
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great scale, as he on his little scale, “makes for righteous. 
ness” in the world’s affairs. But if a man really believes 
so much as that, and will brood and ponder upon it till he 
feels not only the sort of thing it means, but all that it really 
implies, his state of mind will certainly approach pretty 
nearly to that of which it was once said that it is “ not far 
from the kingdom of God.” 

We fully believe in the function and value of what may 
be most fitly called “forensic divinity,’ which takes the 
postulates and data of the higher life, and reasons them 
out to their logical — intellectually, their necessary — con- 
clusions. Our sounder thought about such things would 
lack sinew and backbone —our better conviction would 
be always in danger of growing limp, vague, worthless — 
without the braciog discipline of such mental training. 
Even if we should not receive its conclusions as that ade- 
quate “solution of the problem of the universe ” which some 
philosophers demand as a condition of our faith, at least the 
process of it, continually leading our thought to dwell in 
the loftier ranges of contemplation, serves greatly to re-en- 
force and invigorate that faith. The moral forces of the 
world, in every example we can call to mind, have been 
allied with strong intellectual conviction. We cannot 
always be sure of the intellectual rightness of the convic- 
tion in the realm of pure thought: we call to mind in his- 
tory no flame of religious ardor, no heats of moral heroism, 
that mounted higher than the soul of that early Calvinism, 
whose dead creed is now an astonishment and horror. Our 
strength and salvation are not in the intellectual precision, 
but in the moral rectitude, with which we hold our faith. 
This, at least, we can be tolerably sure of in the way a man 
deals with the practical exigencies of life, whatever wavering 
or error we may detect in his speculative creed. And the 
right road to meet those questions of widest theoretic dif- 
ference which sunder men in real life is no military road 
for the training of logical cannon against the hostile barrier, 
but a highway that runs over ground held peaceably in com- 
mon by right-minded men on both sides the line of dif- 
ference. 





Historical Fiction. 


LITERARY CRITICISM. 


HISTORICAL FICTION.* 


A recent English review of an American historical novel, 
Passe Rose, says, “The historical novel is at a low ebb: it is 
unpopular with the highly cultured reader, for it must almost 
inevitably annoy him with more or less gross and disillusioning 
anachronism ; it is wearisome to the mass of literary subscribers, 
for it deals with episodes of no present significance and with 
personages of alien speech and manners; and it is not of very 
strong appeal even to those who love to have their wine of litera- 
ture diluted with the water of instructive facts.” + 

There is much truth in this criticism, which touches upon 
the two principal defects of historical fiction,— its anachronisms 
and its remoteness from the interests of the present. And never- 
theless the reviewer gives hearty praise to the book which he is 
reviewing, and our supply of historical fiction shows no signs of 
giving out. No sooner is “The Master of Ballantrae” finished in 
Scribner's Monthly than Harold Frederick commences “In the 
Valley” in the pages of the same magazine, the scene of both 
stories being laid in the middle of the last century. The present 
year has besides witnessed the publication of new novels treat- 
ing of the times of Nero, Charlemagne, Nuremberg in the Middle 
Ages, Charles II. and James II., and the Christian Martyrs; 
while the historical novels of Dumas and Victor Hugo have 
appeared in new and luxurious editions. The historical novel 
has become a recognized branch of literature: it meets a want; 
it is not likely to disappear. Let us then consider what are its 
merits and its shortcomings, what we can expect from it and 
what we cannot expect, and establish, if possible, some canons of 
criticism which may apply to this special branch of literature. 

The historical novel is, it must be confessed, a hybrid, being 
at once history and fiction, dealing both with real events and 
with imaginary personages and occurrences. It is not my prov- 


*This is, 1 believe, the last piece of completed writing composed by its author, 
and is one of the very few in which he dealt with a free hand in the field of pure 
literature, It is printed here without the revision which he would no doubt have 
given it; but shows the more clearly his precision of literary touch and his habit 
of careful preparation for even the most purely incidental task. The essay was 
composed to be read before a social literary club in Madison, Wis.— Ep. 


t William Sharp in the Academy, July 13, 1889. 
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ince to discuss the subject of fiction in general,—to define the 
romance, the novel, the tale; to decide the controversy between 
the realistic and the ideal schools; to determine how far it is 
allowable to make fiction the vehicle for instruction and contro- 
versy. If historical fiction has any place at all, it is as “diluting 
the wine of literature with the water of instructive facts.” It is 
therefore from the point of view not of fiction, but of history, 
that we are to examine the subject, to determine whether fic- 
tion may properly be made the medium for historical instruction, 
and, if so, of what nature and within what limitations. 

For what purpose do we study history at all? Here, again, 
as in relation to fiction as a branch of literature, the subject 
is too large and complex to be treated in the introduction to a 
short paper. I do not ask whether the study of history is bene- 
ficial: that we may take for granted; nor what benefits we may 
derive from it: this question will be considered as we go on, so 
far as is necessary for the ends of this discussion. Assuming 
that the study of history is beneficial, and leaving on one side 
for the present the consideration just what good we may derive 
from it, let us turn our attention to the question what historical 
facts or classes of facts are important to know. The entire field 
of history is too vast for any one person to master. The facts 
of which it consists — events, institutions, customs, characters, 
ideas — are infinite in. number and complexity. It is only by 
selecting certain facts and concentrating our attention upon 
these, leaving unnoticed the much larger body of facts which, 
for our purposes, are indifferent, that we can accomplish any 
valuable result. : 

The outline of events — dates, dynastic changes, decisive bat- 
tles, wars of conquest, rise and fall of empires — must be learned 
as history: fiction can have nothing to do with the systematic 
study of these. But, when we have learned these, what, after 
all, do we possess? Only a skeleton, to be clothed with the flesh 
and blood of history. These facts have no more value in them- 
selves than the names and positions of the stars to one who has 
no knowledge of the constitution and movements of the heavenly 
bodies; or the minute description of every variety of beetle or 
lichen, apart from the laws of growth and classification. Except 
for the gratification of intellectual curiosity, enabling us to un- 
derstand the allusions in literature to historical names and events, 
the value of historical study consists entirely in two things: first, 
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it teaches the relations of cause and effect, as they are exempli- 
fied in the working of historical forces, the interplay of human 
passions and interests; secondly, it introduces us to the life of 
a past generation, so that its thoughts, its emotions, its habits, 
its concerns, may in a measure become as real to us as that of 
the age in which we live, and the people whom we meet every 
day. These we may call the philosophical and the picturesque 
aspects of history; and I do not know of any other benefit con- 
ferred by historical study. No historical fact is of any value 
except so far as it helps us to understand human nature or the 
working of historic forces. 

Now the first of these, the study of historical causes and 
effects, lies out of the range of historical fiction as completely as 
is the case with the systematic study of events. Both of these — 
events and their interpretation—may come incidentally into 
historical fiction, but only incidentally. The methods are totally 
different. These subjects, especially the relations of cause and 
effect, must be treated with a certain degree of abstraction, and 
almost wholly by analysis; but fiction, so far as it is skilful, 
avoids abstractions, eschews analysis. Its method is synthetic 
and concrete, and whatever use we can make of it in historical 
instruction must be by concrete and synthetic representations. 

It is plain that this concrete method of fiction is exactly 
adapted to the second of the two objects specified, the pictur- 
esque aspect of history, the delineations of life and society. But 
what I want especially to point out is that this is precisely what 
formal instruction in history, or formal historical treatises, cannot 
do at all, or can do only very imperfectly. Nothing is so dreary 
and devoid of life as chapters upon life and manners: they may 
have some scientific value, like the dried specimens in a herba- 
rium, but no reader or student can derive from them any real, 
vital notion of how the people of a by-gone epoch lived, how 
they felt and what they thought. The literary men, statesmen, 
and philosophers, whose works have survived from earlier times, 
and make up the body of literature, all lived in a world of their 
own: they have handed down to us a record of their generation 
which is concerned merely with the higher and more subtle 
aspects of its life. In this they have done rightly. It is the 
privilege and the function of literature to withdraw the mind of 
the reader from the sordid and commonplace affairs of daily life, 
and lift it upon a higher plane. We would not have had Aischy- 
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lus, Thucydides, Lucretius, Horace, Dante, Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
and Milton follow a different path from that which they chose. 
Any realistic picture of their times which they could have given 
us would have been at the sacrifice of what the world values in- 
comparably more highly. 

But the present age, with its humanitarian sympathies, de- 
mands something in addition to this. It does not undervalue 
Eschylus, Dante, and Milton; but, just as by the side of Tenny- 
son and Browning there is room for Dickens, Thackeray, and 
George Eliot, so we crave, as supplementary to the lofty idealism 
of the great creative minds of literature, something which shall 
bring before us the men and women for whom these great works 
were composed. It is for lack of this that these past ages have 
so little reality for us. The characters of history appear to us 
always in their stage attitudes: the king perpetually wears a 
crown, and sits upon a throne; the orator is perpetually clad in 
a toga and haranguing the Senate; the general is presented to our 
imagination only as drawing up his army in a triple line of battle 
and bringing up his reserves. We cannot imagine Cesar, like 
Grant, standing with his hands in his pockets,and smoking inter- 
minable cigars. 

Now no formal study can give us much assistance in obtaining 
such a realistic picture of life: formal study gives us only the 
dried specimen, not the fragrant flower. Neither do we obtain 
much assistance from the writers of past ages. We could almost 
count upon our fingers the works, prior to the eighteenth cen- 
tury, which present a vivid contemporaneous picture of their age 
on any considerable scale: some of the Dialogues of Plato, the 
plays of Plautus and Terence, the correspondence of Cicero and 
Pliny, the Paston Letters, the Memoirs of Colonel Hutchinson, 
the Letters of Madame de Sévigné, Don Quixote, Boccaccio’s 
Decameron,— books like these are approximately what we seek. 
They are not complete delineations of society; but, so far as 
they go, they give the reader just that sense of reality which he 
misses in the great works of literature. Apart from these our 
materials consist of isolated scraps of information and details of 
art. Of these we have abundance; but they are, as I have said, 
of the nature of dried specimens, and need to be brought into 
combination and inspired with life by the literary artist. The 
people of these past ages did not care for such concrete presenta- 
tions of life: this taste, a controlling one in the eighteenth and 
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nineteenth centuries, is an outcome of the modern sentiment that 
“the proper study of mankind is mi,” and man in all phases of 
life. 

The greatest lover of historical novels will admit that there 
would be no place for them in literature if by-gone generations 
had left behind them such pictures of their own society as the 
novelists of the present day are preparing for the generations 
which will come after us. Instead of this we have for the most 
part only such partial and occasional materials as I have de- 
scribed, out of which we may, more or less skilfully, fashion pict- 
ures for ourselves. The novel is a modern branch of literature. 
Except for a very few doubtful examples, it does not go back be- 
yond the beginning of the eighteenth century. The student of 
the eighteenth century can go, for a truthful, if one-sided delinea- 
tion, to Defoe, Fielding, Smollett, Richardson, and Madame 
@Arblay, just as he who wishes a picture of Russian life at the 
present day goes to Tourguéneff and Tolstoi; but, for any period 
before the eighteenth century, therefore, and for the most part for 
the eighteenth century itself, we must have recourse to historical 
fiction if we wish to get behind the scenes, come in direct contact 
with the men and women of the time, and understand them some- 
what as we understand those of our own time. Historical fiction 
has therefore a large and important field to itself, a field which 
it is not possible should be occupied by any other branch of lit- 
erature. Its work is hardly inferior in value, if well done, to that 
of genuine history; for it affords that insight into the human 
mind, that acquaintance with the spirit of the age, without which 
the most minute knowledge of events and institutions is only a 
bundle of dry and meaningless facts. 

But, if historical fiction has a real and important place in liter- 
ature, its task, nevertheless, is an extremely difficult one; for, 
in addition to the accurate scholarship of the historian and the 
constructive power of the novelist, it demands the highest exer- 
cise of the historical imagination,—the capacity to place one’s 
self in the mental attitude of persons wholly different in train- 
ing and environment. If it is true that human nature is the 
same in all countries, classes, and ages, it is equally true that the 
attitude and furnishing of the mind differ widely in different 
countries, classes, and ages, and even in the same country, class, 
and age. Who can say that he really understands the feelings 
and mental processes of his nearest friends,— the members of his 
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own household? How hard it is for even neighbors, separated 
from one another by education or interests,— protectionists 
and free traders, Calvinists and Catholics, laborers and capital- 
ists, natives of New England and natives of the Mississippi Val- 
ley,—to place themselves in the mental attitude of one another! 
How much greater must be the difficulty of entering into the 
motives, aspirations, tastes, and prejudices of persons removed 
from us by hundreds of years, by difference in race and religion, 
accustomed to a totally different environment, mental as well 
as physical! 

To write an historical novel requires, therefore, not merely the 
equipment of a novelist, an historian, and an antiquarian. His- 
tory and antiquities merely furnish him with materials for his 
trade; and of these he cannot have too much. The creative 
imagination which enables a skilful writer of fiction to construct 
the framework of a romance, and fill it in with living characters 
and entertaining incidents, is only half of what he needs. He 
must have the historical imagination as well, or all that he will 
get out of his materials will be nineteenth-century characters 
dressed up in the garb of the age which he is trying to depict. 

Here is where so many historical novels break down. The 
names and the costumes, the historical and geographical acces- 
sories, are all there; but the personages are only the men and 
women whom we see about us every day, and do not feel and 
think like the men and women in whose guise they are masquer- 
ading. I do not say that such books are worthless. They famil- 
iarize the reader with historical names and events; and of course 
the dullest mind cannot fail to catch something of the spirit 
of the age which it is engaged upon. But the reader does 
not find himself in touch with the age depicted, as he does 
when he reads Cicero’s or Cromwell’s letters, Zom Jones, or the 
memoirs of Colonel Hutchinson. 

An illustration will make this more clear. The modern 
novel almost invariably centres in the passion of love; and the 
novelist who desires to reconstruct the past naturally carries 
with him this governing motive of modern fiction into the life 
of antiquity. This is a fundamental mistake. This sentiment 
did not exist in ancient times. Love, as the ancients understood 
it, was a purely physical passion. Affection between husband 
and wife, parent and child, brothers and sisters, friend and friend, 
they knew; and I believe no age has exhibited purer and nobler 
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examples of these types of love than the much traduced Romans 
in their most corrupt period. But the pure and reverent love 
of young man and maiden was, I believe, inconceivable to them. 
At any rate, I have never met with an example of it. This sen- 
timent is the outgrowth of two modern forees working in co- 
operation,— the Christian doctrine of chastity and the Germanic 
respect for woman. Neither by itself would have effected it. It 
is significant that the two most truthful delineations of life in the 
empire — Callista and Marius, the Epicurean —are wholly free 
from this defect, which vitiates all of Ebers’s novels, in many 
respects so admirable; and the incipient love of Agellius for 
Callista is a delicate recognition of the partially Christian origin 
of this modern sentiment. 

If it is so difficult and so rare a thing for a modern writer 
to place himself fully in sympathy with another age, so as to 
depict it, moreover, with fulness of knowledge as well as inti- 
macy of feeling, we see why it is that, with few exceptions, the 
best historical novels — those which bring their readers closest to 
the society which is described—are isolated works of their 
authors. Sir Walter Scott, the creator of this class of literature, 
and therefore incapable of understanding its limitations, a writer 
of genius and vast learning, who therefore could attempt suc- 
cessfully more than most men, has covered a very wide field with 
his historical fiction ; and yet, when he ventured at all out of his 
own island, it was to depict a single epoch, that of Charles the 
Bold. Thackeray confined his historical novels to the eighteenth 
century. George Eliot, Reade, Stevenson, Besant, and Black- 
more (except when he treats of the Napoleonic wars), have each 
chosen a single spot of history; while Pater’s Marius the Epicu- 
rean, Cardinal Newman’s Callista, Scheffel’s Ekkehard, De 
Vigny’s Cing-Mars, and Manzoni’s Betrothed are the only works 
of these authors in this line,— the only ones, at least, which have 
gained any reputation. Kingsley, Victor Hugo, and Dumas have 
covered more ground; but even they have not ranged over all 
periods and lands, like James, Henty, Bulwer, and Ainsworth. 

The fundamental principle, therefore, which should govern 
the composition and criticism of historical fiction, is that it can- 
not undertake to give instruction in regard to historical events 
and personages, but should confine itself to the delineation of 
society and character. It should never be forgotten that its field 
is not only history, but fiction ; and that in dealing with histori- 
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cal epochs it should deal with them by the method of pure fiction. 
I do not say that this rule of criticism is subject to no excep- 
tions: certainly there are very few historical novels which follow 
it without exception. What I wish to say is that, when actual 
events and personages are made the material of fiction, there is 
not only a probability, but almost a certainty, that history will be 
falsified, and that the reader will confuse the actual occurrences 
with the fictitious occurrences which are foisted upon them. 

When Scott has the army of Montrose guided over the difficult 
mountain passes into the country of Argyle by Ronald MacKagh 
and his Children of the Mist, he is giving to a real event, the 
passage of these passes by this army, associations and surround- 
ings which are not true: there was no doubt some such guide, 
and the results were such as are described; but the reader who 
knows that Montrose and Argyle are real personages does not 
know how it is with Allan McNab, Dugald Dalgetty, Sir Duncan 
Campbell, and Ronald MacEagh. His history and fiction are in- 
extricably mixed. Still, the narration, if not true, is yet truthful. 
When Tolstoi brings Pierre Bésoukhow on horseback in his 
civilian coat into the heat of the battle of Borodino, looking 
round him inquisitively out of his spectacles, both Pierre and the 
little lieutenant who is shot down by his side are purely fictitious 
characters, introduced into a real scene, even at a real battery; 
but the fictitious characters are associated so skilfully and vividly 
with the environment of a real battle that the scene does not in 
reality transgress the principle I have laid down. But when 
Koutouzow and Napoleon are introduced with their staffs before 
the battle, discussing plans and giving orders, we have repre- 
sented as historical detail what is only known in general or in- 
ferred from the result. Different and wholly indefensible is the 
act of Dumas in representing the assassination of the Duke of 
Buckingham as the outcome at once of religious enthusiasm and 
the intoxication of love: the other cases were truthful, if not 
true,— this is a distortion of historical verity. It is, however, a 
perfectly possible occurrence, although untrue. But when Ebers 
in his Sisters makes Scipio Nasica, a haughty Roman nobleman, 
of the most aristocratic and conservative type, marry a Greek girl 
whom he has picked up in Egypt, although after the fashion of 
modern novels she turns out to be of noble birth, he presents 
his readers with an occurrence which is not only untrue, but 
impossible, which violates the fundamental principles of Roman 
social life. 
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As I have said, it is difficult to draw a line between the legiti- 
mate description of an historical environment and the unwar- 
ranted narration of historical occurrences. The persecution of 
Decius forms the background of Newman’s Callista; the inva- 
sion of Hungarians that of Hkkehard; the plague at Milan that 
of Manzoni’s Betrothed; the French Revolution that of the 
Erckmann-Chatrian novels; the defeat of the Armada that of 
Amyas Leigh; the English revolution that of John Inglesant ; 
the preaching of Savonarola that of Romola; the career of Clav- 
erhouse that of Old Mortality. A novel must have a background 
of reality, and this can hardly be provided except in some event 
or series of events related by historians, But so far as possible 
the actual events of history should provide only an atmosphere, 
an environment, not a framework. 

What is true of events is even more true of persons. Events 
are impersonal, and, once passed, have no existence except in the 
memory and the chronicle. But the characters of history were 
men and women, of mixed natures and actuated by mixed mo- 
tives, like us; and their actions are as hard to interpret and their 
motives as liable to misconstruction as ours. To misrepresent 
these motives, to distort these characters, is a wrong as real as 
to bear false witness against our neighbor. The neighbor may 
never know it: the historical personage has passed beyond the 
power of malice or misunderstanding. His character neverthe- 
less is his sacred possession, not to be trifled with by the writer 
of fiction who finds him a convenient stalking-horse for the por- 
trayal of some phase of life or some combination of moral qual- 
ities to which he wishes to give expression. 

These considerations may indeed be pushed a little further, even 
if it may be somewhat fanciful or perhaps whimsical. I remember 
several years ago being struck with a review in some periodical 
of an historical novel treating, if I remember rightly, of the Raid 
of Ruthven: the novel was probably by G. P. R. James or Ains- 
worth. The reviewer asked indignantly by what right the nov- 
elist ascribed motives and actions of an immoral character to 
persons who were still living in another sphere of existence, who 
were perhaps cognizant of the wrong done them, whom he might 
some time meet in another world, and who would then have a 
right to call him to account. Since reading that review, I have 
never read an historical novel treating with disparagement of 
real personages without a feeling that it was an offence somewhat 
akin to slander towards the living. 
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The conclusion to which we are led is that historical fiction is 
a perfectly legitimate and very useful branch of literature: not, 
as is sometimes urged, a device for sugar-coating the pill of in- 
struction, but the only possible method of conveying one kind of 
historical information, and that in many respects the most impor- 
tant,— direct personal knowledge of the life and thought of a 
by-gone age. It is, however, an extremely difficylt branch of 
composition, requiring as it does the qualifications at once of 
novelist, historian, and antiquarian,— qualifications which few 
persons combine for any one age, and perhaps none for all ages. 
Success is not likely to be attained, therefore, except by confin- 
ing one’s self strictly to some special field of history, which has 
been made the subject of exhaustive study. 

Consider how wide and varied are the acquirements which the 
successful novelist must possess for depicting all phases of life of 
his own day,—the branches of science he must have mastered, 
the knowledge of human nature he must possess, the familiarity 
he must have with all the intricate relations of our complicated 
social life. To this intellectual equipment the novelist must add 
a creative imagination, enabling him to conceive characters and 
endow them with life, to devise incidents and situations and 
make them probable, to compose a story and narrate it in an in- 
teresting manner, to represent people talking together naturally 
and entertainingly. These are the qualifications of the great 
novelist. 

To these the historical novelist must add a profound and ac- 
curate knowledge of an age more or less remote from his own in 
two points of view,— history and antiquities. As an historian 
he must know its events, its personages, its literature, its thoug)' 
in every department,— political, religious, philosophical,— its 
science, industry, and art. As an antiquarian he must be familiar 
with the manifestations of all these in every-day life,— the man- 
ners and customs, the dress and furniture, the institutions and 
modes of procedure, the transient phases of thought and tricks 
of speech. No knowledge bearing on the generation with which 
he proposes to deal is indifferent to him; but there is much of 
this information which he must have in his mind without using, 
for nothing is more fatal to success than the constant parade of 
antiquarian knowledge. 

But history and antiquities, it must be repeated, can only fur- 
nish the atmosphere, the stage of action: the action itself, both 
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in personalities and in incidents, should be wholly the work of 
the imagination,— the creative imagination which every success- 
ful novelist must possess, and the historical imagination which 
enables him to clothe with life the dead memories of the past, 
and to combine an infinite multitude of items of intelligence into 
a concrete presentation which shall possess unity and reality. 
Events so far as possible, and characters entirely, should be the 
creation of the author: real events and real personages are as 
much out of place as they would be in a novel of William Black 
or Henry James. 

I admit that few writers of historical novels recognize this 
principle, or follow it in practice, but I believe that this is 
because they have never reasoned out the subject for themselves; 
and, as a rule, I believe their works are successful in proportion 
as they approach it in practice. In a large proportion of the 
most successful historical novels it is followed in substance. In 
Marius the Epicurean, the most sympathetic delineation of 
pagan thought; in Callista, the most sympathetic delineation of 
the early Christian community; in Dahn’s Felicitas, a vigorous 
picture of the transition from ancient to modern life ; in Zn His- 
Name, perhaps the best American historical novel; in The Clois- 
ter and the Hearth and Notre Dame, the comedy and the tragedy 
respectively of fifteenth-century life; in Manzoni’s Betrothed, 
which has been called the most beautiful of historical novels; in 
Lorna Doone, a vigorous picture of sturdy English life in the 
seventeenth century; in The Chaplain of the Fleet and Kid- 
napped, which bring the middle of the eighteenth century before 
us with remarkable power; in Madame Thérése, and its compan- 
ions, Ninety-three and The Tale of Two Cities, which all, 
but in different ways, breathe the genuine spirit of the French 
Revolution —in these works, if any historical characters occur, 
they are wholly secondary and incidental. Thackeray’s great 
historical novels, Henry Esmond and The Virginians, introduce 
a few real personages, but so skilfully and genially that they may 
be pardoned. Scott constantly sins in this respect; but the 
creator of a class of literature may be pardoned if he fails to see 
its limitations, and every reader’ will agree that he is at his 
greatest when dealing with really fictitious characters, which are 
nevertheless genuine types,—like Old Mortality, Dandie Din- 
mont, Dugald Dalgetty, and Jeanie Deans. There are other 
historical novels of the first class which depart from it,— Hkke- 
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hard, Passe Rose, Romola, Amyas Leigh, John Inglesant ; but 
there are special considerations in each of these cases, and the 
historical sense is so strong in their authors that they have not 
materially sacrificed the truth. In mentioning some, I must not 
be understood to exclude others: there are no doubt many 
excellent works of this class which I have never read or even 
heard of. 

It will be permitted me to say a few words upon a branch of 
literature closely related to historical fiction—the historical 
drama. The drama has in general the same object as the novel: 
indeed, the novel occupies much the same place at the present 
day which the stage occupied in former times. Both undertake 
to portray life and character; and one branch of dramatic com- 
position, the so-called Comedy of Society, does this very much in 
the spirit of the novel, and, wherever we find it, it may take the 
place of the novel fairly well, as a presentation of life and man- 
ners. It goes in history about a century further back than the 
novel, and is peculiarly rich and instructive in the Elizabethan 
age and the period of the Restoration: the worst phases_of life, 
at any rate, are portrayed in it with great skill and truthfulness. 
Unfortunately for the periods before the Elizabethan, this as well 
as the novel is almost wholly wanting; the plays of Plautus and 
Terence — Latin translations of Greek Comedies, and therefore 
presenting a picture of life which is neither purely Greek nor 
purely Roman — being all the examples that survive from the 
ancient world. 

Tragedy, on the other hand, belongs to the highest realms of 
literature, as a department of Poetry, with lofty and ideal aims. 
“ Prometheus,” “King C£dipus,” “Medea,” “ Hamlet,” rank with 
the “Divine Comedy,” not with “The Rivals” and “School for 
Scandal.” But modern tragedians are fond of choosing their 
themes from history. Even Aischylus made the Persian war, in 
which he himself served, the subject of a tragedy; and many 
of the finest modern dramas have a similar foundation. 

It is evident that historical tragedy, if it covers the same 
ground, has yet a wholly different aim from historical fiction. It 
cannot depict every day life like the novel and the comedy of 
society: it moves upon a higher plane. Its aim is to trace the 
working of human feelings and passions, and to do this without 
taking account of the trivialities and conventionalities of the life 
which the novelist is obliged to depict. When Shakespeare 
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therefore takes Macbeth for his subject, he is not called upon, as 
the novelist would be, to present a picture of Scottish society in 
the eleventh century; when he takes Julius Cesar, although he 
is in the main faithful to the historical sequence of events, he is 
not obliged to give a description of the institutions of Rome such 
as would satisfy an antiquarian, or even to develop the charac- 
ters and bring them in relation with one another, so as to satisfy 
the historical critic. The reader is not disturbed by hearing the 
roar of cannon in “ King John,” or by the death of Talbot near 
twenty years before it took place, any more than by the presence 
of the Christian Church in “ Cymbeline,” or the seaports of Bohe- 
mia in “The Winter’s Tale.” We do not care for anachronisms 
or for mistakes in chronology or in antiquities, because the work 
is poetry, confessedly the production of the imagination; because 
the aim is not to portray an age, but to develop character, to rep- 
resent the working of passion and emotions, which do not belong 
to any one time or set of people, but are common to all man- 
kind. 

Perhaps we pardon Shakespeare where we should not pardon 
an inferior writer. I do not think we should forgive Browning, 
or Schiller, or Henry Taylor for giving Bohemia a seaport, or for 
introducing cannon into the reign of King John; but even 
from them we do not demand the painful accuracy, the truth to 
local color, which we expect from the novelist. We require 
them to keep to the facts in chronology and genealogy, and we 
do not justify them when they make the historical character a 
mere vehicle for the elaboration of their ideas of life and the 
working out of human motives. Macbeth, Cymbeline, and even 
Coriolanus have so little historical character that we care very 
little if the poet treats them as purely ideal personages. On 
the other hand, his treatment of Julius Caesar, Cardinal Wolsey, 
and Richard IIL. is, on the whole, historically truthful; and 
the same may be said of Philip van Artevelde, King Victor and 
King Charles, and Mary Tudor. But it is treading on danger- 
ous ground, and we cannot help feeling that even in tragic drama 
it is better to take fictitious or mythical characters. When 
Browning attempted to present his view of Strafford’s character 
and motives in dramatic form, he produced a noble drama, but 
one not true in all respects to history. Schiller deliberately set 
aside the facts of history, and chose to depict Mary Stuart and 
Wallenstein not as they were, but as he wished they were. 
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In this Schiller followed a rule laid down for himself by Sir 
Walter Scott,— that the characters and events of history were 
rough material in his hands, which he might use as he pleased: 
he was an artist, not an historian, and the result was to be judged 
as a work of art, not as a treatise. I have shown why I consider 
this a totally false principle as applied to historical fiction. The 
objections to it do not apply so fully to the historical drama, 
because the laws of poetry are different from those of prose; 
but even in the field of tragedy it is hard to see by what right a 
poet, in using historical material, can deliberately divest it of its 
historical character. 

WiuiaM Francis Aten. 





Religion versus Christianity. 


EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


RELIGION VERSUS CHRISTIANITY. 


An acquaintance of ours, who may be thought eccentric in this 
opinion, holds Religion in great disparagement, or even dislike : 
it is, to him, the fruitful source of bigotries, cruelties, crimes, and 
woes unnumbered to the human race; while he regards Chris- 
tianity with loyal homage and honor, as a far broader and nobler 
thing than religion, being the fountain and soul of a world-wide 
civilization, and another name for the intellectual glories of our 
modern age. And he will sometimes cite, in vindication of his 
view, the old Scandinavian commonwealths, nominally Christian, 
which (he says), without an atom of what we call religion, at 
least any religion of the State, maintained a civil order and an 
even justice vastly superior to what we find in those more 
southerly communities which grew out of a soil of ecclesias- 
ticism. Their civic life, he argues, was purely secular, vigorous, 
righteous, and wholesome, wholly without the disturbing pas- 
sions and dreams that have begotten the fiercest conflicts and 
the most horrible inhumanities that stain the’records of human 
history. 

Into the causes of this curious difference —if it was really so 
—we do not enter. Our own thought about it was and is that 
those same passions and dreams are precisely what have made 
the depth, wealth, and glory of modern life, and that those same 
Norseman communities were the richer and not the poorer when 
they came to share in them, as they did when inspired by the 
grand heroism of Gustavus. But we do not quarrel about the 
historical fact, still less do we admit the rivalry. “When I say 
_ religion,” quoth the English squire, “I mean the Christian relig- 
ion; and, when I say the Christian religion, I mean the Church 
of England.” We may widen the last phrase a little, so as to 
make it mean the higher or spiritual side of any nation’s life; 
and then we rather like the identity of those two great moral 
forces. When we compare them as rivals, it is as if we were to 
dispute which is the mightier, electricity or light. But our 
friend’s paradox is sometimes brought to our mind at sight of 
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those discreditable border conflicts, by which men would settle 
at the point of the sword the boundaries of those two very elastic 
realms. One complains of the narrowness and bigotry he finds 
in the name “ Christian” as a term of fellowship; another fears 
that the word “ Religion ” is so wide and vague as to hint no real 
bond at all, and dislikes the very name “ Ethics,”— that is, right- 
eousness,— as if it had nothing to do with either. And then it 
occurs to us that both might well take to heart an argument, like 
that we have quoted, which shows how little depends on the 
names we use, how much on the use we make of them. 

We often receive reports from our various liberal workers in 
the field, which we always read with interest, though perhaps 
without acknowledgment, showing the many, different, unconven- 
tional ways in which the gospel of the Spirit is carried abroad, 
and the seed takes root on ground quite sterile to the old eccle- 
siasticism. Of course, there are difficulties of practice and diver- 
sities of opinion in this pioneering work. But we are far more 
impressed by the unity of the spirit. We see no rivalry between 
an ecclesiasticism tender as Keble’s or Herbert’s and a working 
creed robust as Parker’s— provided each is held for what it 
means to him who holds it. Our especial apostle of the free 
spirit can say, “I like a church; I like a cowl,” even though he 
directly adds, “I Jove a prophet of the soul.” And, narrow or 
wide, what a man believes in, call it religion or Christianity as 
we will, fills the horizon which his own eye can take in. 

This line of thinking is suggested to us by some of the recent 
reports just alluded to, showing a practical work so varied, 
helpful, and inspiring; and then remembering how men are 
hindered and divided in the doing of it by lines of difference 
that grow invisible a little way off, while, looked at near, they 
loom into barriers that seem impassable. These are all, we 
believe, but phantom walls and shifting boundaries, different to 
each eye that looks at them, and at each point of distance. Our 
business, in the field immediately before us, is to stir the soil so 
deep as to touch the secret veins of the one life in our common 
mother-earth. If we think of it one way, this means “a church 
of the sacred humanities,” wide as the whole world of man. If 
we think of it another way, it is the life of God which every man 
must find alone, for himself, in what is to him the highest truth 
and the nearest duty. 
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A LEAGUE OF PEACE, 


One great hope was kindled in many a heart by the late “ Pan- 
American Congress,” which seems to have adjourned without 
any definite step towards the realizing of it,—the hope that it 
might herald a policy and an era of Peace, which should protect 
our great Western continent from the desolations that have so 
often overwhelmed the Eastern, and are still so deeply dreaded 
there. In giving expression to this hope at the Boston Unitarian 
Club last month, Mr. Hale spoke with special emphasis of the 
need, to insure this object, of a permanent tribunal among the 
States, which should judge with authority, like the Supreme Court 
of the United States, which for more than a century has secured 
peace among the petty, jealous, and divided sovereignties that 
ahundred years ago threatened to tear our Republic in pieces. 
The one great and tragical exception was (as he truly said) on 
a subject which had been expressly reserved from the jurisdic- 
tion of that Court; and (as he might have added) his own words, 
spoken on the anniversary of the surrender of Appomattox, cele- 
brated the term of twenty-five years since the close of the one 
war that had ever seriously threatened the political integrity of 
our nation. 

Another word might have been said to remind us, who are of 
an elder generation, and to instruct the younger, in what extreme 
dread of such a conflict the public of those days had been brought 
up, and with what terror its coming was looked at from afar. 
It happened to the present writer to be living in Washington 
when the war with Mexico was coming to a close, and to have 
been greatly impressed by the prescient foreboding that was 
instantly felt, of the more formidable conflict in store. The 
wrong and the shame of Slavery were so flagrant, the social 
catastrophe it led to was so frightful, and its extinction so com- 
plete, that we of the victorious party can afford to admit the 
spell there was in the words “union” and “peace,” which with 
great numbers of us had come then to be terms almost of igno- 
miny and contempt. There was never an honester difference, and 
there was never more conscientious conviction on each side the 
difference, than that which divided good men at the North in 
those days: not all on one side were cowards and base, any more 
than all on the other were impracticable fanatics. As the event 
proved, good men and true were on both sides that line of differ- 
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erence; and, when they joined hands in the struggle that fol- 
lowed, one was as necessary as the other to the victory they both 
hoped to win. 

Yet another memory might have enforced the lesson of the 
occasion; for it was that day three weeks that we had learned 
the retirement of the German Chancellor, who for nearly twenty 
years seemed to hold in his hand the issues of war and peace 
in Europe, and had almost visibly held back the storm that 
now and then appeared just ready to break. That man did not 
believe that the strong foundations of States are laid in equity 
and good will, as we understand those terms, but in “blood and 
iron”; and he had forced on unrelentingly three terrible and (as 
they look to us) most iniquitous wars, as preparatory to the armed 
peace which he meant should follow. And his retirement, what- 
ever may follow it in the political world, seems to reveal that 
justice as between man and man, between class and class, instead 
of the preponderances and jealousies of States, forces itself to the 
front, more and more, as the issue on which the policies of gov- 
ernments must turn. 


THE WORK-IN HAND. 


We have been particularly struck, in our English correspond- 
ence, with signs of the change that comes about in the general 
mind, from thinking of Religion as theory and contemplation to 
accepting it as a life.—so as even to threaten the loss and 
decay of the intellectual training which Religion has ever been 
held to demand of its ministers. Such intellectual training — or 
certain aids to its development — appear not to find “ any kiad 
of support among our laymen. They are just now in a blaze of 
practical activity, philanthropic and denominational. They are 
forcing, I think, our quiet lines of life and development entirely 
out of their natural course,— burning to show that we can do all 
that the High Churchman does in East London, or that the Sal- 
vationist can do among the ignorant and sinful, and we cannot; 
and meanwhile the interest in our churches and what they stand 
for is rather on the decline.... I see the men who have had 
our best Arts and Theological training, and a year or so at 
Jena or Leipzig, put into positions in which they get no chance 
of continuous study, or of acquiring any literary facility. For 
example, Mr. ——, who was at Harvard and at Jena after leaving 
Manchester New College, is put down to a struggling mission 
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church near Bethnal Green: all honor to him; but we want some 
razors for shaving as well as for cutting blocks.” In itself, this 
eager acceptance of the outside work waiting to be done is some- 
thing to be glad and proud of, with a joy and pride quite other 
than that we could feel in any fresh exploits in scholastic learn- 
ing. Certainly, there is nothing in the religious world of keener 
interest to us just now than the experiment now going on in 
University Hall, to test our fitness for dealing at first hand with 
the religious problems of a great city population. At this dis- 
tance we cannot well judge what danger may lie that way. But 
at least we have to remember that there is a thought-side as well 
as a life-side to our liberal faith; and that, while we do the one 
thing, we have not to leave the other undone. If the mind is 
starved, the hand will be sure to slacken. 


11 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


MODERN SPIRITUALISM. 


We have received from a faithful and highly respected minister 
of our brotherhood, far advanced in years, the following com- 
munication upon a topic we have hardly felt prepared to discuss 
in these pages, which he urges with a strong conviction of his 
own and our duty regarding it. He prefaces this appeal with a 
long and very interesting narrative of the way by which he was 
brought to his present position,— which, as he thinks, has not 
hindered, but greatly helped him in the modest labors of his com- 
paratively obscure ministry,—and he has greatly at heart the 
obligation of delivering his testimony. From his narrative it 
appears that between thirty-five and forty years ago he was led, 
by experience of bitter personal bereavement, to open his mind 
to the claims put forth by modern Spiritualism to establish and 
verify personal and living communication with the world of 
departed spirits. With the truth or error of those claims we 
have nothing here to do, controversially. Our friend’s testimony 
corresponds with our own and (we have no doubt) a very com- 
mon experience, as to an interest in this matter, coming very 
close to the full acceptance of those claims, in some who stand 
among the highest in our general respect. That they have been 
enormously discredited by charlatanry of all degrees —such as 
that which the “Seybert Commission” did good service by ex- 
posing —neither he nor we can doubt. Our business with the 
subject here is simply as a form of experience honestly told, 
closely associated with the religious life in those who share it, 
and, with multitudes said to count by millions, making the main 
avenue of their religious thought or hope. It would be brutal 
merely to turn a deaf ear and a cold shoulder to any human 
appeal; and we are glad to give our brother the opportunity to 
state his case in his own words. 


It will be seen from my narrative that I have made no special claim 
to scientific thoroughness in my personal investigations. A faithful use 
of my own common-sense faculties, sharpened somewhat by the expe- 
riences of my early business life, was the main reliance. I had already 
outgrown my former irreligious skepticism, and had now a Christian 
faith in immortality, and also an entire belief in the near presence 
and silent agency of departed spirits. And such I suppose to be the 
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faith of most of those to whom my present words may come. With 
such,— especially those with largely developed intuition,— why need 
this new claim be so strange and difficult of belief? It is but a single 
step, as it were, to be taken. For, if it be true that our disembodied 
friends in the other life are permitted to be helpfully near us, especially 
in times of trouble, is it so very strange, in this age of wonderful inven- 
tions, that something like a telegraphic method should have been dis- 
covered, through which the unseen ones might be able to transmit 
intelligible messages to us? And why should it be thought wise in us 
to be so very unbelieving,—so much like the doubting Thomas of old,— 
when our thoughts are turned towards this claim? I plead not for 
credulity, but only for a reasonable degree of openness to a reception 
of truths from the unseen and spiritual as well as from the seen and 
temporal life. In such a fair state of mind, it is not so difficult for 
those who earnestly seek to know the truth of this matter to find it. 
Thus it seems to me now, though, when first looking in this direction, 
I myself was exceeding captious and unfair in my expectations. There 
have been multitudes of open and intelligent minds and yearning hearts, 
in all parts of the civilized world, who within the last forty years have 
thus found a most cheerful and helpful faith; and this so-called Spirit- 
ualism is still spreading with unprecedented rapidity. 

But there is another class of minds over which Spiritualism has a still 
more remarkable power, though in a somewhat different way from the 
other. It is probable that more of the so-called infidels and materialists 
have been converted by this means within forty years than has been 
done through all other instrumentalities during the entire century. But 
those who are firmly held within the grasp of material science, with 
no knowledge or belief of anything beyond, have to go through a 
different and more complicated process of thought and experience before 
their eyes can be opened to spiritual realities. And the needed helps in 
this direction are by no means wanting, for the power from above is of 
abundant force to meet the demands of all classes. But to well-trained 
scientific minds elaborate scientific methods seem to be essential; and 
such have been going on, with more or less thoroughness, from the 
earliest stages of the movement. With such investigators, the work 
naturally arranges itself into a threefold shape. They must first be 
made to know that there is a spiritual as well as a material universe, 
whose laws are closely interblended with our earthly conditions. They 
must know, also, that human beings rightly belong to both these condi- 
tions, and that the being translated from one to the other by the event 
called “death” does not annihilate the meaus of a mutual knowledge 
of each other’s condition and wants, and the possibilities of social inter- 
course between them. 

Of the more thorough investigations of the phenomena of Spiritualism 
—mainly of a scientific character — the most elaborate and successful 
- have been in England and Germany, though much of this kind of effort 
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has been made in this country, particularly in the earlier stages of the 
movement. And of the general results of such investigations into the 
physical phenomena I may say, in the language of the eminent scientist, 
Alfred Russel Wallace: “They have been tested and examined by 
skeptics of every grade of incredulity, men in every way qualified to 
detect imposture or to discover natural causes,— trained physicists, medi- 
cal men, lawyers, and men of business,— but in every case the investi- 
gators have either retired, baffled, or become converts. . . . No earnest 
and patient inquirer has ever come to a conclusion adverse to the reality 
of the phenomena, and no Spiritualist has ever yet given them up as 
false.” And of the spiritual theory he says: “It is the logical outcome 
of the whole of the facts [i.e., that the so-called dead are alive, and 
thus manifest themselves]. Those who deny it, in every case with 
which I am acquainted, leave half the facts out of view.” 

I cannot, of course, with my present limited opportunity, give a 
specified account of these investigations. But, in a note at the close, 
I will try to give some references that will put the sincere and earnest 
inquirer in the way of finding out for himself the true state of the case 
as regards the extent of this movement and the actual weight of proofs 
upon which it rests. I now mean more particularly the results of the 
thoroughly honest and largely scientific investigations referred to above. 

There has been, also, not only an abundance of fraudulent imitations 
of these phenomena, but likewise certain pretentious but extremely 
superficial attempts at actual investigation, by persons of adequate 
ability, if only their inclination had been equal to their ability. 
The most marked case of this description — in the more recent days at 
least —has been that of the “Seybert Commission” of the University 
of Pennsylvania. Some three years ago, a commissioners’ report was 
issued from that quarter, confessedly of a preliminary and fragmentary 
character, but with the promise of a more full and satisfactory report to 
be given in due time. That additional report still lingers, and it is 
doubtful whether anything further will ever be heard of it. The “ pre- 
liminary” report has been repeatedly and thoroughly reviewed by 
Spiritualists, among whom it is generally thought to be simply an 
ingenious illustration of the “How not to do it” of Dickens, the real 
object being to secure to the university the $60,000 bequeathed by an 
honest Spiritualist, in the full faith that the result would be an honest 
and faithful examination into the claims of Spiritualism. Let those who 
have read the one-sided “ preliminary ” report read also such a review of 
it as was written by Professor Henry Kiddle,— formerly superintendent 
of the New York public schools, but now president of the American 
Spiritualist Alliance,— and then decide as to the merits of the case. 

There is now with me an almost irresistible temptation greatly to 
extend my proofs of the wonderful growth of this new faith, but I must 
refrain after a few more sentences of a brief and fragmentary character. 
I hold in my hand a slip from the public press, in which it is said of a 
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second session of a world’s Spiritualist congress which was held simul- 
taneously with the great Exposition : “It was in session from the 9th to 
the 16th of September, being composed of all Spiritist and Spiritualist 
schools without distinction. Twenty millions adherents of all countries 
and seventy-five journals and reviews were represented.” I have also 
before me a list of more than one hundred names of eminent persons in 
almost every public position, even up to some of the European crowned 
heads, who are known to be more or less decisively interested in Spiritu- 
alism. And within the limits of my own observation and knowledge — 
more particularly within our own Unitarian body —I might make out 
quite an extended list of prominent ones who are at least almost per- 
suaded to be Spiritualists, and some of whom are not less decisively so 
than myself; but for reasons of their own they do not seem willing to 
confess it to the general public. 

1 think it would astonish some of our theological thinkers, could they 
see, even as clearly as I have done, the power exercised by this faith in 
the recent overturn of old religious dogmas and errors. To me it has 
been satisfactorily demonstrated that this has hardly been second to any 
other cause of the great theological revolution. There is also a power 
in this faith, not only to interest the minds, but also to touch the deep 
places of the human heart, and to move all in the direction of noble 
action, not otherwise often felt by the great body of humanity. It has 
the marked peculiarity of being especially fitted to meet the wants of 
all conditions of life. For even with the very lowest there are unseen 
helpers at work, who, though not fitted for a higher kind of work, are 
yet just in the condition to take hold of and give a starting-point of 
progress to the most abandoned. And to those already in the higher 
stages of progress there are angelic helpers ever ready at hand to more 
and more purify, brighten, and lift up the most advanced of earth’s 
children. It is true that the movement is still in a chaotic and often 
repellent condition, yet it has surely within it an intrinsic capacity to 
arouse and lift up, which is not felt by those under the exclusive control 
of any of the popular religions of the day. I have seen many striking 
proofs of this, not only among the lower but also the higher and more 
cultivated classes. Let me give an illustration of the degree of interest 
this subject has already awakened even among our quiet and thoughtful 
Unitarians. 

The recent visit to this country for lecturing and other purposes of 
the distinguished scientist, Alfred Russel Wallace, will be well remem- 
bered, especially by those who attended his Lowell Institute course of 
lectures. Some fifteen years before, he had faithfully examined the 
claims of modern Spiritualism, had become a decided and outspoken 
believer, and had published largely of the results in England. Being, 
however, still deeply engaged with Darwin in a specialty of material 
science, he did not for some years give so much prominence to the other 
as at first, so that he was not probably generally known here as a positive 
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believer in Spiritualism. But before leaving the country, while at San 
Francisco, he was induced to give a single lecture upon this subject, in 
which he gave a condensed statement of some of the more interesting of 
his former experiences, and reiterated his decided belief in the genuineness 
and high significance of the new faith. This lecture was published in 
a cheap form for general circulation. Availing myself of this state of 
things, and of the kindly courtesy of the editor of the Christian Register, 
I made public the facts of the case, and offered to mail the lecture free 
to all who should send the address and postage. The result was that 
over four hundred copies were thus applied for and sent out, probably 
among the more thoughtful and spiritual-minded of the readers of the 
Register. 

The letters received were mostly brief business responses to my pub- 
lished offer; but in quite a number something more was indicated, 
generally a yearning desire both of mind and heart for more light upon 
the subject of immortality. I give a few detached passages from these 
to indicate a leading tendency among this class of persons : — 

“Tt will be a great help to the cause of religion if men who are famil- 
iar with the facts of science can make them witnesses of an unseen 
world.”— “Tf not too craving, please send two copies of the lecture ; and 
I will give one to our minister, who is a believer in its truths.” — “You 
will not wonder at my interest in it when I tell you I am eighty-seven 
years old, which in all probability is very near to the subject of the 
lecture.” —“I am not a Spiritualist, but am convinced of the truth of 
many of the phenomena, and believe the great discoveries of the future 
lie probably in that direction.” — “Can you spare two more copies of 
Ifa Man die, shall he live Again? The one you just sent we have had 
to part with to a friend who is seeking the truth.” — “Will you please 
send me a copy of Professor Wallace’s lecture, as I feel that any new 
views of the future life will be most welcome.” — “TI am a student of the 
theological school at ——. I have been an investigator of Spiritualism 
for eight years, and its philosophy is deeply rooted in my soul... . I feel 
that Professor Wallace must have offered some interesting thoughts 
upon this grand subject. Please send me a copy; and, if you can spare 
half a dozen, they will be welcomed by my fellow-students.” 

The following is from the recently bereaved companion of a well- 
known professor of geological science, but whose closing days were de- 
voted to the Unitarian ministry: “My husband had been for many years 
in accord with Mr. Wallace’s search for light on the future of our being; 
and we may believe it did not impair his value as a scientific man. 
In the hours of waiting, when disease had done its worst on his frame, 
all was peace and calmness and firmness. We did not talk of dying, 
but of living. In a recent discourse he had said: ‘Science has pushed 
out her boundaries on the borderland between the seen and the unseen. 
The mind is brought now by science into relations with realms of mat- 
ter which lie as far beyond sense as that which we have called spirit.’ 
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He alludes to Professor Crookes’s discovery of a form of matter which is 
imponderable.” But this will be enough to answer the purpose in view. 
The extracts will afford a slight glimpse of the depth of thought and 
feeling in this direction among a very large class of the noblest of our 
humanity. 

I have now in mind as my closing effort a point of special interest 
which I wish to press home upon the conscientious thought of our Uni- 
tarian denomination, especially of its ministers. It is certain that there 
is a marked and very widely extended movement now going on in the 
religious world, which cannot but have a weighty influence for good 
or for evil upon the welfare of our humanity. How should we, as Liberal 
Christians, regard and treat this far-reaching tide of human thought 
and fecling? Should we treat it contemptuously, as utterly unworthy 
of serious notice, or even coolly ignore its existence when we are seek- 
ing the means of increasing our power to help religiously those under 
our more immediate influence? I am not mistaken, I think, when I 
assert that what these queries indicate is indeed the general course fol- 
lowed by the leading ones of the denomination. Seldom, if ever, is 
there a respectful reference made to Spiritualism in any public discourse 
or publication of our people, so that, were future history wholly dependent 
upon Unitarian chronicles, it would hardly be known that, in this age 
of wonderful progress, vast multitudes, outnumbering by more than ten- 
fold the entire mass of denominational Unitarians, are confidently hold- 
ing positive proofs of a life to come, instead of being confined to the 
simple hope of such a consummation. In all the tracts of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association bearing upon this subject, not one, I think, 
ever distinctly refers to our modern proofs of immortality; and in all 
our pulpits, ministerial gatherings, and conferences, seldom is there 
even a mention of the existence and character of a movement so ex- 
tended, and in reality directly in the line of what should be the work 
of a truly liberal Christianity, as is Spiritualism, and which is moving the 
minds and hearts of humanity as Unitarianism, with all its excellences, 
has never yet done. For it is a manifest fact that our influence is sadly 
wanting — at least, in its external manifestations —in the power of a 
certain spiritual enthusiasm which should belong to a living Christian 
faith, From my point of observation, it is equally manifest that an 
absolute proof of the reality and nearness of an unseen life and its active 
interest in earthly ‘affairs is what is absolutely needed to change our 
now too purely ethical sanctions and methods into a living power which 
would make us enthusiastic helpers, not only of the intellectual and edu- 
cated, but also of the common people, who would thus be made once 
more to hear the truth gladly. 

It is true that the sanctions of a world to come are now used by our 
religious teachers, but often so faintly, and sometimes so doubtingly, 
that a cloudy shadow of agnosticism is plainly to be discerned by the 
many who are ever yearning to know, if a man die, he shall live again. 
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And no less is an actual knowledge of a hereafter needful to such 
semi-agnostic preachers, to give the force of enthusiasm to their pulpit 
utterances. True, a man ought not to preach what he does not believe; 
but he can surely notice with candid courtesy the belief of Spiritualists 
—some of whom are to be found in all the churches — until he shall 
have reade all reasonable haste to know if it be not an important truth 
they hold. The preacher who will do this will find, even though he 
should not be able fully to accept the leading claim of Spiritualism, 
that much interesting thought has thus been brought to light,—or at 
least greatly brightened,— thought that may do much to aid him in his 
Christian work. Some of these may, it is true, be clearly recognized 
as but a reiteration of revealments made through the somewhat imper- 
fect seership of Swedenborg, whose work was a noble one and well 
accomplished, considering the age in which he lived and the theological 
shackles still clinging to him, greatly impairing the clearness of his 
spiritual vision. But since his day there has been a growth in seership 
as well as in general religious ideas, though no finality has yet been 
reached in either. It has, however, become certain to the well-informed 
Spiritualist of to-day that there are no permanent “hells” in the spirit 
world, though there is a hell in every soul darkened by inveterate evil, 
which, when carried to the world beyond, illustrates a righteous law of 
retribution in a manner the very thought of which, even while here 
in the body, is fitted to suggest images more terrible than the flames 
of material fire. But with us is the firm assurance that in the end, 
though it may be ages hence, these mental fires will consume the dross, 
and brighten into eternal joy the life of every human being, all being 
eventually destined to a career of eternal progress. And on other points 
of religious faith there has also been a clarifying and brightening 
through the light now shining upon our world, which promises well for 
the future. 

It is true that this influx of light and love from the upper heavens 
is no new thing in our earth’s history; but the great gain now is a posi- 
tive knowledge of the fact, thus securing to the thoughtful and aspiring 
an ever-present consciousness of angelic sympathy and aid. And with 
this comes an intensified intuition, and the firm assurance of direct 
inspiration from unseen sources, higher or lower, as may be the growth 
and aspiration of the individual soul. It is to ends like these that all 
the present varied phases of mediumship should tend, the ultimate result 
of all being the enlightenment and elevation of personal character; and 
through such agencies, whether in the earthly or heavenly conditions, 
is the Divine Kingdom to be finally established.* H. 8. 





*There are, I suppose, more than a dozen periodicals published in this country 
devoted more or less exclusively to Spiritualism; and an almost innumerable mass 
of books and pamphlets is already before the public. But all these (and indeed 
everything relating to the movement) need to be well sifted, in order that the solid 
wheat may be reached. But the effort will be well repaid in the end. I will now 
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One word as to the Report of the Seybert Commission, which 
we noticed pretty fully in this Review at the time of its appear- 
ing.* It seems to us a mistake in our friends to spend their time 
in any efforts to impeach the value of that Report for what alone 
it claims to be,—still more, to impeach the motive of its authors. 
“It would be a mere matter of opinion,” they say, to declare 
fraudulent all matters of the class they deal with: they report 
only on a brief, limited, and special group of investigations. Our 
friends should content themselves with the difficulty of proving a 
universal negative: they are the last to deny that trickery and 
delusion in this matter have been both gross and frequent; and 
their business is not to fight outright the prejudice thus begotten, 
especially by assailing the good faith of known and trusted men, 
but to live it down by joining honestly in the exposure and sup- 
pression of those worst foes which are of their own household. 

Concerning the subject itself of our friend’s communication we 
have these two things to say. First, that the weight of educated 
opinion still regards the phenomena in question as merely human 
phenomena, belonging to the obscure border land of physiology 
and psychology, which only the most accomplished observers 
have any competency to investigate. Even if it were not so, 
however, the shrinking of a healthy mind from entering into that 
obscure realm is not diminished, but rather inereased. The warn- 
ing, as of a thing forbidden or at least uncanny, comes from all 
sources. The Catholic says, frankly, Yes, the spirits are real, but 
they are devils, even if they come to us disguised as angels of 
light. “The spirit that I have seen may be a devil,” says Hamlet, 
“and the devil hath power to assume a pleasing shape.” Spirit- 
ists themselves tell us that many of them are lost or degraded 
spirits, “hellians,” whose influence means mischief and danger ; 
and, once open to that sort of intercourse, a weak will becomes 
their easy victim. Physiologists translate this into the language 
of the natural sphere, by warning us that a person once “ hypno- 
tized,” even to his own great benefit, in healing from some ner- 








give the leading titles of a few pamphlets that may be of use to those who are just 
beginning to investigate the claims of Spiritualism, all of which may be had at a 
slight expense, either at the Banner of Light bookstore, Boston, or that of the 
Religio- Philosophical Journal, Chicago. In some of these pamphlets may be found 
something like a directory for further progress: a Review of the Seybert Commission, 
by Henry Kiddle; Spiritualism at the Church Congress, with advice for inquirers; 
Home Circles, and how to investigate Spiritualism; Heaven Revised (by a medium); 
Professor Wallace’s lecture, If a Man die, shall he live again?; a Discourse on 
Spiritualism, by Rev. M. J. Savage; and one on the same subject by Hon. Sydney 
Dean, of Rhode Island. 


*In August, 1887, see page 175. 
12 
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vous malady, has thereafter a weak side, which may be taken 
advantage of to a wicked end,—as a tyro in crime, once yielding, 
will be dominated ever after by the fiercer and stronger will of 
his captain. There is perhaps no form of apparent good without 
its accompanying shadow of evil or danger; and those most com- 
forting visions that have cheered so many souls in these latter 
days have left trailing after them their host of suspicious conse- 
quences. These things make many of us wary of coming too 
close to the scene of these visions — or too often, if we chance to 
have been beguiled once and again into exploring their enticing 
secret. That in great grief and despondency many have been 
led that way into the grateful faith which our friend has described 
we do not doubt, and we are the farthest possible from blaming 
them. But, after all, grief and despondency are morbid moods 
of the soul; and a mind of healthy vigor craves no such question- 
able support. Such a mind, under severe scientific training, is 
the only kind fit to investigate and pronounce upon those claims 
which we, who are not scientists ourselves, leave with entire 
contentment to those who are directing to that channel the efforts 
of the societies for psychical research. 

In his lecture on this subject Professor Wallace makes a sug- 
gestion which is very interesting at any rate, and may prove to 
be of scientific value. The phenomena which we call “spiritism,” 
he says, have been very numerous in past ages, and down to a 
pretty recent time — when they seem to have ceased, under the 
influence of the scientific spirit, till somewhat suddenly revived 
within the last half-century. The reason, as he suggests, may be 
that they appeared throughout the Middle Age in well-remem- 
bered epidemics of sorcery and witchcraft, which two or three 
centuries ago led to a spasm of horror and dread, when they were 
mercilessly suppressed, and scores of thousands of “mediums” (as 
we should call them) were hanged, burned, or drowned. Hence, 
under those Jaws of heredity which he has himself done so much 
to explain, the whole thing was held in abeyance, till the preva- 
lence of a more humane and skeptical spirit has lately permitted 
a fresh development of that peculiar nervous susceptibility. If 
there is anything in this theory, we seem to find the more reason 
why most of us (unless under some special and powerful con- 
straint) should, as a general thing, most wisely leave the subject 
to the explanation of trained scientific specialists. We cannot 
afford the time, the risk to our own mental balance, or the waste 
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(as we regard it) of moral force, of following up that exploration 
ourselves. 

Still further,— and this is our second point,—we may doubt 
whether this line of approach to matters of spiritual contempla- 
tion is either normal, or wholesome to the ordinary mind. The 
most important and the hardest religious problem of our day is 
to deliver religion from the spell of what is magical, technical, or 
remote, and make our conception of it purely ethical, near, 
personal. It does not appear that either dogma or vision is 
favorable to that result. Some of the wisest, gravest, and most 
devout of those we have ever known, to whom religious things 
were as real and near as to anybody, have by no means desired 
that direct vision of the future life as phenomenal and objective, 
in which others find such comfort. They prefer, for their own 
souls’ good, that that realm should be left —as God and Nature 
seem to have left it— behind the veil of mystery, which they 
would feel it a sort of profanation to attempt to pierce. They 
distinctly accept the position, that the desirable condition to 
attain is not positive assurance of the fact, but a humble trust — 
which long experience may ripen into clear and glad assurance — 
that the Law of Life we live under is “holy, just, and good,” 
and that what that Law ordains— whether or not the survival 
of this keen, pleasing, anxious, burdened personal consciousness 
we so cling to now —is to be accepted reverently. It is, at all 
events, unalterable. And one who, in either event, does not 
trustfully accept the appointment of the Power that has fixed our 
destiny, has not, in their view, yet learned the alphabet of the 
true religious life. They deliberately choose this mood of mind 
before the importunate craving, or the jaunty assertions,* or even 
the triumphant certainty, which others press so eagerly. Cer- 
tainly that solemn hope of the ages, slowly brightening in elect 
souls into an enrapturing vision, is perhaps the thing held dearest 
and most sacred in all the experiences of the religious life. And 
it is in fear of doing it dishonor, of taking (as it were) this 
kingdom of heaven by violence, that those of whom we speak 
shrink even from that clearer revelation, if it were possible, which 
more daring hands would thrust upon their gaze. 


*“T am sometimes tempted to answer as did an old clergyman I heard of when I 
was a boy. Some one asked him if he believed he should recognize his friends in an- 
other world. ‘I know them now, don’t I?’ he asked. ‘Yes,’ was the reply. 
‘ Well,’ he added, ‘I don’t believe I shall be any bigger fool there than I am now.’ ”— 
Sermon of M. J. Savage, My Easter Faith. 
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BOOK NOTES. 


Of Dr. Martineau’s new work we have at this writing seen’ hardly 
more than to turn rapidly its 650 well-filled pages, and to recognize the 
wealth of material, historic, imaginative, and critical, and the old charm 
and vigor of the style. A very full survey of its contents in the Chris- 
tian Register of April 24 excuses us from doing more, at the present time, 
than to copy the following notice from a private letter: “ My enforced 
confinement to the sofa for the past few days has, however, been much 
relieved by the reading of The Seat of Authority in Religion, which, 
beginning with the ground of the articles contributed by him many 
years ago to Old and New, goes on into a wonderfully perspicuous sketch 
of New Testament criticism. It is a marvellous production for a man 
of eighty-five, and has much rejoiced my heart. For of late Dr. Mar- 
tineau has been rather invoked by those who don’t know anything of 
his views, except perhaps in philosophy, as having no sympathy with 
the later Biblical criticism, and as having seen his pupils go far be- 
yond his own conclusions. Now, it will be seen that he is our leader 
still: it is as if Channing had lived to lead the Transcendentalists |! 
And the entrance which has been given to his former books on Ethics 
and Religion into the universities and the denominational colleges will 
cause this new fire-ship to take up its moorings pretty comfortably 
in the midst of the fleet before the mischief is discovered. Then there 
will be wailings in those circles which have comfortably accepted the 
assurance of Fairbairn and the ‘orthodox who know German,’ that the 
new criticism is ‘an attack which has failed.’” 


The Life of Dr. Muhlenberg* is more eulogistic and less critical or 
instructive than one would look for in this series, and it will be a pity if 
there should be, in general, much departure from the judicial tone of the 
Jonathan Edwards. This feature, however, is well accounted for by 
the deep personal impression made by the subject of the memoir upon 
his biographer when a boy of ten, closely associating him, in later years, 
with the portrait of Dante. Dr. Muhlenberg appears here before us as 
a man of most winning personality and purest consecration of spirit. His 
devotion in earlier years to a noble plan of education, and later to the 
work of the pastoral office and extended Christian charities. is deeply 
interesting,— the most striking feature of it being the partially self- 
supporting charitable colony of “St. Johnland” (see pp. 210-218), 
twenty-five miles from New York. Two things are very characteristic 
of this eminent and admirable man,—the generous interpretation 


*By W. W. Newton, in the “ American Religious Leaders” series. (IIoughton, 
Mifflin & Co.) 
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which he, as an “evangelical Catholic,” gave to the formularies of the 
Episcopal Church in the interest of a broad ana harmonious Protestant- 
ism; and the restriction, very strange to us, within those formularies 
and symbols. Cultivated and liberal as is his spirit, and almost secular 
some departments of his work, still he does nothing, knows nothing, 
cares for nothing, in a religious way, that has not the immediate sanc- 
tion, stamp, and consecration of the Church. His life extended from 
1796 to 1879. 


The House of the Wolfings.* — Very rarely comes a volume with such 
attraction to the eye and the fancy as this rendering by William Morris 
of a strange wild legend of the old struggle of Goth and Roman. That 
the larger part should be in prose,—of an antique and highly poetic 
flavor,— and that as the passion rises, or the subject, it should take, 
spontaneously as it were, the form of that fluent rhymed verse which 
Mr. Morris handles with characteristic ease and charm, does not dis- 
please us as a literary experiment, though we might possibly have been 
better content with the prose alone, whose ring is winning and noble. 
This is apparently, as a critic has suggested, “a saga built up from the 
fragments of an epic,”— a process which was followed, some time during 
the twelfth century, in the case of the Nibelungenlied ; and also, as we sup- 
pose, in Sigurd, Mr. Morris’s version of the elder form of the same 
legend. The present is quite the most beautiful volume of its class that 
we have lately seen. 


Carpenter’s Synoptic Gospels— We must for the present, for lack of 
space, refer our readers to an article in the Nineteenth Century for April, 
by Mrs. Humphry Ward, for a full account of this clear, learned, and 
invaluable study of the best recent New Testament criticism.t 


Black Beauty, his Grooms and Companions, is an autobiography of a 
favorite horse, €n ingenious tale very pleasantly composed in the inter- 
est of kindness to animals, and republished by the American Humane 
Education Society of Boston. A charming narrative for children. 
Nearly 100,000 copies have, we understand, been circulated in England. 


Theology and Philosophy. 


Smyth, John Paterson. The old documents and the new Bible. An 
easy lesson for the people in biblical criticism. The Old Testament. 
London: S. Bagster & Sons. 1890. 216 pp. Fac-simile. 

God in his world: an interpretation. New York: Harper & Bros. 





*A Tale of the House of the Wolfings, and all the Kindreds of the Mark, writ- 
ten in prose and in verse by William Morris. Boston: Roberts Brothers. Post 8vo. 
pp. 387. 


+The First Three Gospels, their Origin and Relations, by J. Estlin Carpenter 


(“ Biblical Manuals” series), Published by the Sunday School Association, Essex 
Hall, London. 
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1890. 270 pp. (Following the Introduction are chapters headed: 
From the beginning; The incarnation; The divine human fellowship.) 

The one gospel; or, the combination of the narratives of the four 
Evangelists in one complete record. Edited by Arthur T. Pierson. 
New York: Baker & Taylor Co. 1889. 203 pp. 

Hare, George Emlen, D.D. Visions and narratives of the Old Testa- 
ment. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1889. 196 pp. 

Boyd, Andrew Kennedy Hutchinson. To meet the day through the 
Christian year. By the author of “The recreations of a country 
parson.” London: Longmans. 1889. 408 pp. (A text, a brief med- 
itation, and a short poem or a verse, together filling a single page, for 
each day in the year.) 

Friese, Philip C. Semitic philosophy: showing the ultimate social 
and scientific outcome of original Christianity in its conflict with sur- 
viving ancient heathenism. Chicago: S.C. Griggs. 1890. 247 pp. 

Burge, Lorenzo. Origin and formation of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
Reciting when, where, under what circumstances, for what purpose, and 
by whom they were written, as obtained from the writings of the Per- 
sian historian Nehemiah, governor of Palestine, s.c. 445. With an ap- 
pendix of prophecy sustained in the histories of Egypt [etc.]; and a 


review of radical views of the Bible. 1890. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
132 pp. 


History and Biography. 


Thornton, Percy Melville. The Stuart dynasty: short studies of its 
rise, course, and early exile. The latter drawn from papers in Her 
Majesty’s possession at Windsor Castle. London: W. Ridgway. 1890. 
xxv, 491 pp. Portraits. 

Bowen, James L. Massachusetts in the war, 1861-1865. Introduc- 
tion by Henry L. Dawes. Springfield: C. W. Bryan & Co. 1889. 
1029 pp. Portraits. 

Conder, Claude Reignier. Palestine. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
[1889.] 270 pp. Illustrations, Portraits. Maps. The world’s great ex- 
plorers and explorations series. 

Dictionary of national biography. Edited by Leslie Stephen and 
Sidney Lee. Vol. 22. Glover—Gravet. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
1890. 

Hunter, Sir William Wilson. The marquess Dalhousie. Oxford: 
Clarendon press. 1890. 228 pp. Portrait. Map. Fac-simile. Rulers 
of India series. (Dalhousie after a brilliant career in office at home 
went to India as governor-general in 1847 in his thirty-second year, and 
remained at the head of affairs there through the critical period until 
1856, when he returned home, prematurely aged, to die soon after.) 

Wood, Rev. Theodore. The Rev. J. G. Wood: his life and work. 
With a portrait. London: Cassell & Co. 1890. 318 pp. (Rev. John 
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George Wood as a writer and lecturer did a great deal to interest the 
unobservant in various branches of natural history and did it so well 
that his books will always be read with profit by those who having 
eyes wish to see.) 

Life of Harriet Beecher Stowe compiled from her letters and journals 
by her son Charles Edward Stowe. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1890. 530 pp. Portraits. Fac-simile. (The sources from which this 
life has been drawn and the relations of the editor to his subject make 
this work almost an autobiography, with all its advantages and dis- 
advantages as well.) 

Stackelberg, Natalie, Freiin von. The life of Carmen Silva (queen of 
Roumania). Translated from the German by baroness Deichmann. 
With four portraits, view, and fac-simile. London: K. Paul, Trench, 
Triibner & Co. 1890. 306 pp. 

Mooney, John A. Who was Bruno? A direct answer to a plain 
question. From the latest published documents. New York: Catholic 
publication society. 1890. 52 pp. (Remodelled and enlarged from 
an article in the American catholic quarterly review. The spirit of 
this answer is shown in its concluding words: “nor is the Papacy to 
be destroyed by political tricksters, or by sophists whose model is a self- 
condemned pantheist, atheist, socialist, Mormon, free-lover, a libeller of 
mankind, a vilifier of womankind, a shameless liar, a hypocrite, a scoffer 
at all religion and at all law, human and divine.” 


Miscellaneous. 


Brinton, Daniel Garrison. Essays of an Americanist. Ethnologic 
and archzologic ; Mythology and folk-lore; Graphic systems and litera- 
ture; Linguistic. Phila.: Porter & Coates. 1890. 489 pp. (Some of 
these essays have not been in print before, the others have been rewrit- 
ten and brought up to the latest researches. ) 

Montgomery, Marcus Whitman. The Mormon delusion: its history, 
doctrines, and the outlook in Utah. Boston: Congregational S. S. & 
Publishing Society. [1890.] 352 pp. (This work gives all the essential 
facts about Mormonism and the present situation in Utah.) 

Cable, George W. The negro question. New York: C. Scribner’s 
Sons. 1890. 173 pp. (This is a continuous development of a single 
subject. The divisions appear only because of previous publication of 
most of the parts. These are entitled: The negro question; National 
aid to southern schools; What shall the negro do? A simpler southern 
question ; What makes the color line? The southern struggle for pure 
government. ) 

Mellick, Andrew D., jr. The story of an old farm; or life in New 
Jersey in the eighteenth century. With a genealogical appendix. The 
Unionist-Gazette, Somerville, N.J. 1889. xxiv, 743 pp. (The latter 
part of the title is more descriptive of this work than the first part. 
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The chapters upon the Revolutionary times, slaveholding, and the drink. 
ing habits of the period are especially interesting.) 

Davidson, John Morrison. The old order and the new, from individ- 
ualism to collectivism. London: W. Reeves. 1890. 174 pp. (The 
author has much to say about the five “doms” [which he has put on 
the cover], i.e., Savagedom, slavedom, serfdom, wagedom, freedom.) 

Hurlbert, William Henry. France and the Republic. A record of 
things seen and learned in the French provinces during the centennial 
year 1889. With a map. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1890. 
exiii, 575 pp. (A selection from memoranda of a series of visits to 
different parts of France. “My motive for making these visits was the 
fact that ‘parliamentary government,’ or in other words the unchecked 
administration of the affairs of a great people by the directly elected 
representatives of the people, is now formally on its trial in France.”) 

Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. have recently issued Dr. James 
Martineau’s “The seat of authority in religion,” a work addressed not 
to philosophers or scholars, but to educated persons interested in the re- 
sults of modern knowledge. They announce a new work by Andrew 
Lang, “Old friends,” characters in various novels, who are described as 
meeting and discussing each other, much as actual friends meet and 
criticise the absent. Also, “The House of the Wolf”; a romance by 
Stanley J. Weyman. It tells the perils and bravery of three young 
brothers in the fortnight before and after the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s day. 
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